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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





I. 


Strictures on the Classification of Contacious Dis- 
EASES proposed by Dr.Davip Hosack : communicated 
ina Letter to him, by Coin Cuisuoim, J. D. F. RS. 
Se. e- 


Clifton, (England) October 14, 1809. - 
Dear Sir, 


You will find in the October number of the Edin- 
burgh Medical Journal the observations on contagion 
you favoured me with some time ago.* 

I approve highly of the first part of your paper; but 
on reading the third class of your division of contagious 
diseases, I find myself obliged to dissent, or at least to 
hesitate in affixing entire approbation to it ; and, indeed, 





* See also the Register for July last, p. 14.—En. 
Vor. IT. Q. 
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I have reason to think, that when you have reconsidered 
the admissions and concessions you have there made, and 
the tendency which they have to throw all fevers, how- 
ever arising, except those which are symptomatic of what 
are called specific contagions, and which comprise the 
whole of your second class, into an undefined state of 
anomaly, you may see cause for retracting them, or giv- 
ing them more limitation. For my own part, I feel more 
inclined to divide all diseases of contagion into two 
classes, which may be denominated apyrexious and py- 
rexious ; and ac the latter are distinguished, mediately 
or immediately, by specific causes, they may be divided 
into two sections, the symptomatic and the ideopathic. 

If a febrile disease has for its cause, an aura, a gaseous 
fluid, emanating from the body of a man labouring under 
that fever, which will manifest activity only within a cer- 
tain, generally definable, distance from that body, how 
can we with any propriety of conception or language say, 
that such a disease is only communicable through the 
medium of an impure atmosphere? Again, is not a fever 
proceeding from the action of marsh miasmata different 
from the fever we have been just considering, in as much 
as the one is not communicable—the other zs certaenly 
communicable from the subject of it to a healthy subject? 
How then can we admit such a proposition as the fellow- 
ing: ‘In an impure air, rendered so by the decomposi- 
tion of animal and vegetable substances, as takes place in 
marshy countries, or by concentrated human effluvia, as 
in camps, jails, hopitals, or on ship board, they (your third 
class) are rendered, not only extremely malignant and 
mortal in themselves, but become communicable to others 
who approach the sick, or breathe the same atmosphere 
which has become assimilated to the proison introduced, in 
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sso much, that the same specific disease is communicated, 
whether it be plague, yellow fever, typhus, or dysentery ?” 
Pardon me when I say I do not understand this ; when I 
say I perceive a marked inconsistency in it ; several causes 
of an opposite nature producing effects all partaking of 
one general principle, contagion. Is not this a very near 
approach to the heterogeneity I have apprehended ? I 
suspect that dysentery does not come with marked pro- 
priety into the same class with plague, yellow fever (ma- 
lig. pestilential) and typhus, for it is certainly oftener the 
product of marshes than morbid animal effluvia, and par- 
takes very often of the type of intermittents. When I 
thus object to your classification as it relates to pyrexious 
contagions, I fully admit the occurrence of hybrid fevers, 
that is, contagious fevers with the types of those we know 
to proceed from the action of marsh miasmata. But on 
these occasions, all the conditions which constitute py- 
rexious contagions, are present ; their form is only a lit- 
tle changed ; their nature is unaltered: they are commu- 
nicable only within the radius of contagion. That plague, 
or yellow fever, (by which I understand the fever to which 
I have given the name malignant pestilential,) more espe- 
cially, “ are on/y communicable through the medium of 
an impure atmosphere ;” that in a pure air, in large and 
well ventilated apartments, &c. they are not communi- 
cated, or very rarely, are propositions which I much 
doubt, because they are most certainly in direct contra- 
diction to my own experience. I speak more immedi- 
ately concerning the malignant pestilential fever. Were 
this a fact sanctioned by universal experience, (forgive 
the pointed expressign, it is only for your own eye) the 
extirpation of this fever might in general be a very easy 
aperation. But I have seen too many proofs of its con- 
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tagion communicating itself to healthy persons in a pure 
atmosphere, to admit the validity of your definition of it. 
If healthy persons, or persons possessing every internal 
feeling and external appearance of health, passing to lee- 
ward, within six fect of other persons just recovered from 
the malignant pestilential fever, and wearing the clothes 
they had on their persons during the presence of the fe- 
ver, have received the contagion of the fever from them, 
and have perished under its action ; if this has happened 
in the open air (wherein nothing generally conceived to be 
impure, could be perceived) surely your definition cannot 
be said to accord with experience. Again, if in a cham- 
ber kept as clean and as pure as it is possible to keep a 
sick chamber, the disease has been in many hundred, I 
might safely say thousand, instances, communicated from 
the persons afflicted with it, to others in a state of appa- 
rent health, when the latter have approached the former to 
within the radius of contagion ; if this is true, and the 
proofs of its being so are innumerable, I must again say, 
that surely your definition cannot be said to accord with 
experience. Had it been advanced, indced, that all py- 
rexious contagi ns, but particularly that of the malignant 
pestilential (yellow) fever are rendered more violent in 
their action under the circumstances you have stated, no 
possible objection could be made to the proposition, be- 
cause it is supported and proved by all experience; and 
the reason is, perhaps, as obvious, as the fact itself is ge- 
nerally admitted. It does not proceed from the impure 
atmosphere becoming assimilated to the poison intro- 
duced, but from rendering the system of the healthy per- 
son, who receives the poison by approximation to the sick, 
more susceptible, at the moment of its introduction, of its 
peculiar action ; or the chemical physician may say, had 
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it been advanced that the atmosphere of the sick cham- 
ber, being confined and close, as it too often is, is render- 
ed obnoxious to health, by having its oxygen diminished 
by the respiration of the persons, sick and well, inhabiting 
it, and that thereby the effluvia of contagion become more 
concentered by being less subjected to decomposition or 
solution, whichever you will, the proposition would be 
less objectionable. But in either case, the laws of the 
existing contagion are not affected : in the one, the healthy 
person is only made more susceptible of its impression ; 
in the other, it becomes less volatile, and therefore more 
virulent, and more. certain of infecting. But the atmos- 
phere is not assimilated to its principle. And, indeed, it 
must be evident, that were this not the fact, we should 
have no right to expect a specific disease produced by a 
specific contagion—plague and yellow (malignant pesti- 
lential) fever produced by the contagions peculiar to them. 

But all fevers appearing in the circumstances you men- 
tion, would necessarily have an undefined character ; they 
would be universally anomalies ; a result so inconsistent 
with the regularity of nature, I imagine, has never been 
met with. There are, indeed, seeming anomalies pro- 
duced by a combination of morbid causes and effects. 
But as these are well known to depend on the irregular 
performance of some particular functions, occasioned ge- 
nerally by morbid depositions on the organs of these func+ 
tions, they lose their anomalous form in the mind of the 
judicious physician, and are cured by the adoption of ap- 
propriate means. Now, as the diseases which you class 
under your third head, have each a peculiar and well de- 
fined character, so must they severally have a peculiar 
contagion. And the circumstances under which you re- 
present them, must be considered as purely adventitious, 
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and aiding only inasmuch as they may predispose the 
healthy body to be acted on by the peculiar contagion it is 
exposed to, or as they may render the basis of that con- 
tagion less decomposable. One word more, and I am 
done with my impertinent critique: are not all conta- 
gious diseases capable of communication by fomites ? (a 
word which by the by does not seem to be well understood. 
Servius’s comment on a passage in the first Aineid’ of 
Virgil, gives a more distinct idea of the word fomes than 
any I have met with. You know it is received by our 
medical lexicographers as derived from the verb /foveo, 
a derivation I doubt much the correctness of. The pas- 
sage I allude to you will find at verse 178, the last mem- 
ber of which is “ rapuitque in fomite flammam ;” on 
which Servius says, ** Fomes sunt assule que ab arbori- 
bus cadunt, cam inciduntur, et igni concipiendo commode 
sunt.” Now, were we to substitute words in the follow- 
ing manner, we should have, I imagine, a correct idea 
of fomites: Fomes sunt indusia, panni aliaque vesti- 
menta que corporibus zgrorum peste aliave febre conta- 
giosa laborantium, cadunt ; cum inciduntur et contagioné 
concipiende commode sunt.) If they are, what has im- 
pure atmosphere, so rendered by the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable substances, to do with their origin? 
The purest atmosphere conceivable, that is, an atmosphere 
¢m all respects well conditioned to support animal life in 
a perfect state, cannot prevent an attack of the malignant 
pestilential (yellow) fever, if a healthy person is exposed 
tothe fomes of its contagion, and is predisposed to be 
acted upon by it. ‘The remarkable proof of this which 
occurred at New-Haven, and which has been so ingenu- 
ously related by Dr. Munson, must be perfectly in your 
reeollectiom The present inquiry has nothing to do with 
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those singular ideosyncrasies which resist contagion, al- 
though exposed to that of variola, rubiola, &c. as well as 
that of malignant pestilential fever, &c. 

As the foregoing is not entirely my own opinion rela- 
tive to your classification of contagious diseases, I hope, 
and indeed feel convinced, you will forgive the freedom I 
have taken in so candidly giving it. You will also, I am 
satisfied, receive in good part, in the spirit of true philo- 
sophy, my request, that you will reconsider particularly 
your third head, which I imagine is the only objectionable 
one. I am aware of the inconsistency which may 
be attributed to me in stating a proposition so oppo- 
site to that which may be found in my essay on the ma- 
lignant pestilential fever, vol. 1, p. 281, and in my letter 
to Dr. Haygarth, p. 142. But herein, I trust, I manifest 
that disposition which should be paramount in the minds 
of those whose object, in all discussions, is truth. Sub- 
sequent inquiry and reflection have convinced me that I 
stood not on solid ground, when I stated, that among the 
causes of pestilence is the product of animal substances 
of every description, deprived of life, and in a state of 
putrefaction : and I cordially agree with the critic on my 
letter to Haygarth, when he says, “ we are more inclim 
ed to think that there is a specific contagion distinct from 
mere putrefaction, and which perhaps is not cognizable 
by any of our senses.”—Crit. Rev. Fuly, 1809. 

It may be asked, as all contagious diseases proceed 
from certain specific or peculiar causes, what are those 
causes, and how arises that diversity of character assum- 
ed by contagions ? To this question we must be silent < 
for no pathologist, however experienced, and however deep 
his research into nature may be, can give a satisfactory 
answer. We know that there is sach a diversity, and, in 
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general, we have some knowledge of the treatment they 
severally require. Perhaps this is as much as we ought 
to know. It is a subject which must forever elude hu- 
man research. Neither anatomy or chemistry give any 
aid here. Exubcrant fancy may indeed wanton in theory, 
and may conceive every different form of contagion as 
proceeding from a different combination of the same 
chemical principles acting differently on the organs of our 
frame, or on the fluids which they secrete. But strip 
these notions of their fancy-dress ; let them stand naked 
before us, and they beconse mere phantasms. Par levi- 
bus ventis, volucrique simillima somno. 
Believe me to be, 
Dear Sir, very faithfully your’s, 


Dr. Hosack. C. CHISHOLM. 








— 








II. 


OssErvations on the Art of making the Composition cal- 
led Tarts. By ALEXSNDER Macoms, Esq. Member 
of the United States’ Military Philosophical Society. 


Tapia is a composition of shells, lime, and sand, in 
such proportions as to make a complete cement, which in 
the course of a short period becomes one solid stone. 

The proportions for this composition were never cor- 
rectly ascertained until lately, and then by mere accident. 
In Beaufort, in the state of South Carolina, where the 
tapia is more practised than in any other part of the Uni- 
ted States, they use no sand, and this is done for no other 
reason, than because all the ancient British works were 
constructed of tapia formed of shelis and lime only, and ~ 
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some parts of these ancient works are remaining perfect 
to this day. But it will be found on examination that 
those pieces of tapia, even at this day, are not so cement- 
ed as to prevent their being broken to pieces without much 
labour. 

The addition of sand has been employed with great suc- 
cess in North Carolina, near the mouth of Cape Fear 
river. The proportions there used were, three of shells, 
three of lime, and three of sand, or one measure of each 
material ; and I am inclined to believe, that although 
that was the proportion agreed upon in the contract for 
building the work, yet, through the carelesness of the 
workmen, a greater proportion of sand was added. How- 
ever, be it as it may, there are walls of each kind, that 
is, with sand, and without sand ; that composed of the 
three materials, sand, lime and shells, is now firm, strong, 
and well cemented ; and that formed of lime and shells 
only is not yet dry, nor is it reasonable to suppose that 
it will ever become so well cemented as if it had hada 
due proportion of sand, because lime of itself is no ce- 
ment: shells are substituted for bricks or stone, and the 
sand is intended to form the mortar, and there is no one, 
Iam sure, who will not admit that mortar composed with 
gravel or sand is stronger than that made of lime solely. 

The proportions which I have found by experience to 
make the strongest tapia are the following : 

One of Sand, 
Two of Lime, 
Three of Shells.* 





* The proportion of sand must be adapted to the quality of the 
lime, more or less according to its strength or weakness. 


Vou. II. R 
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The proportions being now settled, we will proceed to 
shew how the materials are mixed, and the manner of 
building with the composition ; also, the tools and imple- 
ments necessary for carrying on the work. 

The method of mixing the tapia is simply this: the 
shells are first laid on the ground, or a floor of boards, 
the lime on top of the shells, and the sand on the lime, 
which being well mixed together with water by means 
of a hoe or spade, is thrown up in heaps to be carried to 
the meulds or troughs ; it is then carried either in tubs or 
hods to the moulds, and there emptied ; itisafterwards ram- 
med so as to mix it the better, and to force it into all the 
corners, which at the same time makes it more compact. 

All the implements necessary for carrying on the work 
and mixing the tapia are, a plumb line, pestles for ram- 
ming the tapia into the moulds, some hods for carrying 
the tapia to the moulds, hoes and shovels for mixing the 
composition, and the moulds or cases, which are made in 
the following manner : (see plate 1.) 

The mould is made of any number of short pieces of 
scantling, about three inches square, of a length suitable 
to the thickness of the intended wall, having at each end 
&u mortice or tenon hole, and as many upright pieces of 
scantling, or inch, or inch and a half plank, or three inch 
scantling, about four feet high, with tenons at each ex- 
tremity, so made as to enter the mortice easily below, and 
to receive a yoke above, which will keep them together ; 
then pieces of board, an inch and a half thick, are laid 
against each side of the uprights, and kept apart by means 
of a small stick, of the exact size or thickness of the wall. 
The cement being then thrown into the mould, it will press 
it to its proper size, and it must remain there till it is dry 
enough to stand by itself; the box is then taken asunder, 
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and another course is made on top in like manner. In 
the summer time one course of two feet in height may be 
made in a day, but in the winter it will take two days, and 
sometimes three or four days, to dry the tapia sufficiently 
toreceive another course. The method of putting up the 
mould and carrying on the work being now readily ex- 
plained by a plan, I must beg leave to refer the reader 
to the plate. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate 1. A. The manner of putting the frame together. 

B. The upper cross piece or yoke. 

C. The lower cross piece with the tenons. 

D. The upright. 

E. E. The boards which constitute the sides of 
the box. 

F. Exhibits the frame without the boards. 

Plate 2. A. The frame up with the tapia in it. 

B. The appearance of the tapia when the box is 
taken off. The line shows the mark left by 
the junction of the boards. 

Plate 3. Affords an idea of the manner of carrying on the 
work. 














Ii. 


Cast of Diseased Liver and Speen : Communicated to 
the Editors, by J. B. Stuart, M. D. of Albany, 


Mr. 





» the subject of the following remarks, aged 


fifty-five years, (at the time of his decease, which happen- 
ed in December last,) was of a robust muscular habit, had 
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been the greater part of his life employed in mercantile 
pursuits, and was alike remarkable for his temperance and 
industry. He enjoyed a state of general good health un- 
til the spring of 1807, at which time, his countenance be- 
came sallow; he complained of a faintness at his sto- 
mach, particularly in the morning; had a troublesome 
cough, and complained of general debility. Notwith- 
standing these symptoms, he continued to attend to his 
usual business until the July following, when he was at- 
taked with a complaint having the usual characteristics of 
a diseased liver, attended with considerable fever, which 
continued for several weeks. ‘The most prominent symp- 
toms, however, gave way to the usual remedies, but he 
did not recover his natural healthy complexion and 
strength. He continued in this state until January, 1808, 
at which time he complained of a sense of fulness in his 
left side, accompanied by a dull pain. 

On examination, an evident enlargement was discover- 
ed in the left epigastric region, He now commenced 
with a course of mercury, which was continued for some 
time, by which his general health appeared to be impro- 
ved, but the tumor continued to increase slowly. During 
the succeeding twenty months, he consulted some of the 
most eminent physicians in this part of the United States ; 
of course, tried a great variety of prescriptions, and took 
considerable exercise both by land and water, but all to 
no effect. 

Although he was at times able to attend to some busi- 


ness, yet his general health continued to fail, 

Ry the first of October, 1810, the tumor in the left side 
had increased to a considerable size ; and for some time 
past, there had been a considerable enlargement of the 
right side, which also seemed to increase gradually. 
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Soon after this, by the advice of a physician in New- 
York, he applied a plaster of the extract of cicuta to the 
left side of the abdomen ; shortly after its application, he 
complained of sickness at his stomach, which was soon 
followed by a swelling on the right side, which extended 
to the axilla, and appeared to be seated in the cellular 
membrane. In a few days the parotid, maxillary, and 
axillary glands of the right side became considerably en- 
larged, and were soon followed by a swelling of the right 
arm and hand, attended with high inflammatory symp- 
toms ; his cough became very severe ; respiration diffi- 
cult ; had a constant pain at the lower extremity of the 
sternum ; sickness at stomach ; pains in the head, and 
his eyes and countenance were very sallow. This was 
on the fourth of December. The remedies employed 
removed the sickness, head-ache, and glandular swellings 
of the neck, and considerably relieved the arm and side. 
On the sixth, the arm and hand were cdematous; the 
pain at the end of the sternum was constant and severe ; 
respiration difficult, and attended with great anxiety ; 
pulse full and hard, and blood drawn at this time showed 
marks of high inflammation. He remained much the 
same until the twelfth, when he expired. 

Leave was obtained to open the body, and the following 
were the appearances on dissection : 

On opening the abdomen, thé first thing that attracted 
our attention was, the almost total destruction of the 
omentum, and the great size of the liver and spleen. The 
liver was at least four times its natural size ; the gall- 
bladder about three times its usual size, and full of yel- 
low bile ; in every other respect, the liver appeared to be 
free from disease. 
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The spleen was very much enlarged ; it was judged 
by the spectators to weigh eight or ten pounds. It had 
formed extensive adhesions to the diaphragm, intercostal 
muscles, and colon, and was of the consistence of carti- 
lage. It had lost its original form, and extended up- 
wards, so as to press hard upon the left lobe of the lungs. 
The remainder of the abdominal viscera appeared to be 
free from disease. 

The stomach was much compressed by the liver and 
spleen, and the pressure of these viscera had turned up 
the end of the sternum like ahook. On raising the ster- 
num, the mediastinum shewed marks of considerable in- 
flammation, and in some places of partial suppuration, 
and had formed adhesions to the right lobe of the lungs. 
The pericardium, which was externally highly inflamed, 
was very much distended with water. The heart appear- 
edhealthy. The right lobe of the lungs was of a healthy 
appearance, but had formed considerable adhesions to the 
pleura on the side, and to the mediastinum. The left lobe 
was diminished at least one third in size. 

JOSEPHUS B. STUART. 

Albany, August 28, 1811. 








IV. 


CATALOGUS PLANTARUM quas sponte crescentes in insula 
Noveboraco, observavit JOHANNES Le Conte, £q.: sub 
forma espistole ad D. Hosack, M. D. misse. 


Ap obsequium precis olim a te facte catalogum planta- 
rum Noveboracensium tibi mitto, in zstimatione tua si 


dignus sit lucem visendi, prodeat. Mancum esse opus 
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me non fugit ; satis sum conscius quam multe ommittan- 
tur plante, sed nullus botanicus hanc ob causam gravi 
mihi culpa vertet: nam absentia mea per plures menses 
annorum quinque posteriorum et mens haud libenter 
scientia naturali ad res alienigenas longe evagans, tam 
perfectum esse quam volui vetuerunt. In plantas crypto- 
gamicas presertim species multe nimis cognite silentio 
pretereuntur. Dum in hanc regionem moratus attenten- 
tione semper ad stripes nobiliores versa hujus difficilioris 
botanices partis adcurate investigandi occasio mihi non 
fuit, et inter breves, instabilesque commorationes quas 
nunc per estates singulas quotannis facio, otium non 
datur idoneum, efficiendi id quod solum catalogum an- 
nexum, compietiorem evadere fecisset. Qualis est tamen, 
forte principium et quasi repagulum fiat, a quo scientiz 
cultores procederent, donec, quodcunque alma natura per 
insulam nostram dispersit, ne ampluis in obscurum maneat. 
Si in mente fiducia major infuerat, plurimas species novas 
forte elaboravissem ; sed junioris botanophili modestia 
me deterruit, nec ejus modi est scopus operis ut investi- 
gationem ullius rei desceptate admittat, et hoc necesse 
fuissit ; nam, si cum aliquo auctore bene noto dissentirem, 
aliquid rationis dissentie dicere coactus essem. In nul- 
lum mea mens grandius vacare opus desiderat, quam con- 
fusionem et ambiguitatem in descriptionibus muitarum 
specierum varietatumque plantarum Amcrices, parum 
doctis introductas, removere, sed hic locus et opportunitas 
non dantur, igitur de hac re etiam animadversationibus 
parcuie 

Primo in animo fuit plantas secundum classes et ordines 
disponere sicut cl. Muhlenberg, jamdudum effecit in in- 
dice flore. Lancastriensis ; sed ad ordinem alphabetaca- 
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riam spectans quam multo facilior est referendi gratia 
hoc modo utere placuit. 

Plantas non indigenas vel ex regionibus exoticis huc 
adsportatas asterisco notavi. 


J. L. C. 
Dabam Noveboracopolt. 
Tert. Kal. Sep. 1811. 
———— 
CATALOGUS, &c. 
Acer rubrum Andropogon scoparium,Mich. 
saccharinum | Virginicum, L. 
Achillea millefolium* Andryala sinuata 
Acorus calamus Anemone dichotoma 
Actza spicata hepatica 
Adiantum pedatum Pensylvanica 
Agaricus campestris thalictroides 
Agrostemma githago thalictrum anemonoides ¢ 
githago segetum, Desf. ¢ Anethum feeniculum* 
Agrostis stricta Anthemis cotula 
Aira melicéides, Mich. Anthoxanthum odoratum 
obtusata, Mich. Antirrhinum canadense 
Aletris farinosa Apocynum androsemifolium 
alba, Mich. ¢ Aquilegia canadensis 
Alisma plantago Arabis canadensis 
Allium canadense Aratia nudicaulis 
Alsine media Arctium lappa* 
Amaranthus hypochondria- Arenaria rubra 
cus* canadensis, Pers.¢ 
lividus Arethusa nutans 
oleraceus Aristoiochia serpentaria 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, Arum triphyllum 
Mich Asclepias purpurascens 
Hedera quinquefolia, L Syriaca 
Cissus hederacea, Pers. tuberosa : 
Anagallis arvensis decumbens, Walt. 
Andromeda racemosa cinerea, Walt. 
paniculata, Walt. f Asparagus officinalis* 


Asplenium trichomanes 
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Aster Nove Angliz 
Novi Belgii 
rigidus 
cordifolius | 
solidaginoides, Mich. 
Avena pensylvanica 
spicata ¢ 
glumosa, Mich. 
Azalea viscosa 
nudiflora 
Berberis vulgaris 
Betula nigra 
lanulosa, Mich. : 
tremula, Mich. f. 
lutea, Mich. f. 
glandulosa, Mich. f. 
Bidens cernua 
connata 
Boletus tuberosus 
Briza maxima 
Bromus canadensis, Mich. 
mollis 
Cactus opuntia 
Caltha palustris 
Campanula perfoliata 
amplexicaulis, Mich.¢ 
Carduus horridulus 
Carex leporina 
vulpina 
muricata 
Garpinus Americana 
ostrya 
Cassia chamzcrista 
Ceanothus Americanus 
Celastrus scandens 
Celtis occidentalis 
Cephalanthus occidentalis 
Cerastium viscosum 
Chelidonium majus* 
Chenopodium album 
Chelone glabra 
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Chironea chloroidea 
angularis 
campanulata 
Chrysanthemum leucanthe- 
mum 


Cichorium intybus* 
Cicuta maculata 
Circza lutetiana 
Claytonia Virginica 
Clavaria coralloides 
Clematis virginiana 
Clethra alnifolia 
Comptonia asplenifolia, l’Her. 
Liguidambar asfilenifolia, L. 
Collinsonia canadensis 
Conyallaria bifolia 
polygonatum 
racemosa 
multiflora 
Conyolvulus sagittifolius 
sepium 
panduratust 
Conyza marilandica, Mich. 
erigeron camphoratum, L. 
Cornus florida 
alternifolia 
sericea, l’Her. 
cwrulea, Lmk. 
Corylus Americana 
Crategus coccinea 
pyrifolia 
oxyacantha* 
Crotolaria parviflora & 
sagittalis 
Cucubalus stellatus 
Cuscuta Americana 
Cymbidium odontorhizon 
Cyperus compressus 
strigosus 
Cypripedium parviflorum 
Dactylis glomerata* 





¢ Potius Ipomez species. 
& 


Vor. II. 
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Datura stramonium* 
Daucus carota* 
Dioscorea villosa , 
paniculata, Mich. 
Diospyros virginiana 
Dracontium foetidum 
Elymus canadensis 
Epilobium levigatum} 
lineare} 
Erigeron canadense 
Erythronium dens canis 
Eupatorium perfoliatum 
maculatum 
purpureum 
Euphorbia maculata 
polygonifolia 
Fagus castanea 
sylvestris 
Fragaria virginiana 
Fraxinus platycarpa, Mich. 
Fucus vesiculosus 
Fumaria sempervirens 
glauca, Curt. 
corydalis sempervirens, 
Mich. 
Gentiana crinita 
saponaria 
Geranium maculatum 
Gerardia flava 
glauca§ 
purpurea 
tenuifolia 
Glechoma hederacea 
Gleditsia triacanthos* 
Glycine apios 
comosa 
monoica 
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Gnaphalium plantaginifolium 
uliginosum 
Hamamelis Virginica 
Hedysarum canadense 
marilandicum 
nudifiorum 
paniculatum 
viridiflorum 
glabellum 
rotundifolium 
Helianthus decapetalus 
giganteus 
tuberosus* 
Hibiscus moscheutos 
palustris 
Hieracium venosum 
marianum 
scabrum 
Hydnum imbricatum 
Hypericum perforatum 
canadense 
Virginicum 
Hypnum crista castrensis 
Hypoxis erecta 
Imbricaria convexiuscula 
Impatiens noli tangere 
Inula helenium 
Iris Virginica 
versicolor, Auct. 
Iva frutescens 
Juglans alba 
tomentosa, Mich. : 
compressa, Gert. 
alba, Mich. 
porcina, Mich. 
amara, Mich. 





+ Spec. nov. harum specierum novarum descriptiones et inconogra- 
phiz in sequenti hujus operis fasciculo forte apparebunt. 
§ Species nova, C. W. Eddy primo obseryata. 
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cinerea, L. 
cathartica, Mich. 
nigra 
hybridat 
Juncus effusus 
nodosus 
squarrosus 
sylvaticus 
Juniperus Virginiana 
Kalmia latifolia 
Lamium amplexicaule 
Laurus sassafras 
benzoin 
Leontodon taraxacum* 
Lespedeza procumbens 
polystachya 
Ligustrum vulgare* 
Lilium Philadelphicum 
superbum 
Linum usitatissimum* 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Lithospermum  Virginia- 
num 
onosmodium hisfudum, 
Mich. 
Lobaria submarginalis 
Lobelia cardinalis 
siphilitica 
claytoniana 
kalmii 
inflata 
Lonicera sempervirens 
dioica 
farviflora, Pers. 
diervilla 


diervilla lutea, Desf. : 


Ludwigia alternifolia 
nitida, Mich. 
Ienardia palustris, L. 
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Lycium Carolinianum 
Lycoperdon bovista 
Lycopodium complanatum 
dendroideum 
rupestre 
Lysimachia thyrsifiora 
ciliata 
racemosa 
Malaxis liliifolia, Swtz. 
Ophrys lilitfolia 
Malva rotundifolia 
Marubium vulgare* 
Medicago lupulina 
Mentha viridis* 
piperita* 
pulegium 
borealis 
Mikania scandens 
Eupatorium scandens ; 
Mimulus alatus 
ringens 
Mitchella repens 
Mnium cuspidatnm 
rosaceum 
Monotropa uniflora 
Morus rubra 
alba* 
Mucor mucedo 
cespitosus 
Myosotis scorpioides 
Myrica cerifera 
Neettia zestivalis 
Ophrys sintoanat 
cernua - 
O. cernua 
pubescens 
satyrium repens 
Nepeta cataria 





7 Species nova. 
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Nephrodium, Mich. ~ : 
frolyfodium, Auct. 
cristatum 
filix feemina 
marginale 
Noveboracense 
tenue 
Nyssa aquatica 
biflora, Mich. 
integrifolia, Act. \ 
villosa, Mich. 
multiflora, Wang. : 
CEnothera biennis 
parviflora 
Ophioglossum vulgatum 
Orchis ciliaris 
spectabilis 
Ornithoga'um umbellatum* 
Orobanche Virginiana 
uniflora 
Osmunda cinnamomea 
interrupta 
regalis 
Oxalis acetesella 
violacea 
Panicum crus-galli 
sanguinale 
dichotomum 
viride 
Pastinaca sativa* 
Pedicularis canadensis 
gladiata 
Peziza lentifera 
punctata 
Phallus impudicus 
Phryma leptostachya 
Physalis Peusylvanica 
Physcia islandica 
Phytolacca decandra 
Pinus strobus 
rigida : 
resinosa, Act. 
canadensis 
abies canadensis, H. P. ‘ 
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Pisum maritimum — 
Plantago lanceolata 
major 
maritima 
Platanus occidentalis 
Poa annua 
pratensis 
compressa 
trivialis 
Polygala verticillata 
incarnata 
Polygonum arifolium 
aviculare 
hydropiper 
Japathifolium 
Pensylvanicum 
sagittatum 
scandens 
persicaria 
Polypodium vulgare 
Polytrichum ambiguum 
Pensylvanicum 
Populus grandidentata 
heterophyila 
treinuloides 
Portulacca oleracea 
Potentilla canadensis 
reptans 
simplex 
fruticosa 
Prenanthes muralis 
altissima 
Prinos verticillatus 
Prunella vulgaris 
Prunus cerasus* 
serotina 
Pteris aquilina 
Pyrola rotundifolia 
maculata 
umbellata 
Pyrus communis* 
malus* 
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Quercus alba 
obtusiloba, Mich. 
stellata, Willd. ‘ 
prinos : 
Q. prinos palustris, Mich. 
montana, Willd. 
Q.frinos monticola,Mich. ‘ 
rubra 
tinctoria 
palustris 
coccinea 
Ranunculus acris 
sceleratus 
Pensylvanicus 
Rhexia Virginica 
Rhus copallinum 
glabrum 
typhinum 
vernix 
radicans 
toxicodendron 
Ribes grossularia* 
rubrum* 
floridum, Willd. 
Robinia pseudacacia* 
Rosa Carolina 
Pensylvanica 
rubiginosa 
lucida 
Rubus occidentalis 
odoratus 
trivialis 
villosus, Ait. 
vulpinus, Desf. : 
Rumex acetosella 
acutus 
crispatulus 
Sagittaria graminea 
latifolia 
sagittifolia 
Salicornia Virginica 
Salyx conifera 
longirostris, Mich. : 
incana 
Caroliniana 
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Salsola kali 
Sambucus canadensis 
Saxifraga Pensylvanica 
Virginica 
Schoenus albus 
glomeratus 
Scirpus sylvaticus 
triqueter, Mich- } 
Americanus, Pers. 
Capitatus 
lacustris 
Scutellaria laterifiora 
Senecio hieracifolius 
Setania trichodes 
Sida abutilon* 
Silene Pensylvanica 
Sysimbrium nasturtium 
Sysirinchium anceps 
Smilax glauca 
laurifolia 
caduca 
Solanum nigrum 
Solidago virga aurea 
canadensis 
noveboracensis 
Sonchus pallidus 
palustris 
Sparganium erectum 
Sphagnum vulgare, Mich. 
latifolium, Hedw. 
Stachys aspera 
Staphylza tvifoliata 
Statice limonium 
Tanacetum vulgare* 
Teucrium canadense 
Virginicum 
Thalictrum rugosum 
Thlapsi bursa pastoris 
Thuya occidentalis 
Thymus Virginicus 
Tilia Americana 
Trachynotia cynosuroides, 
Mich. 
dactylis cynosuroides, L. 
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polystachya 
‘Frichostemma dichotoma 
Trientalis Europza 
Trifolium arvense 
pratense* 
repens* 
Triosteum perfoliatum 
Typfa angustifoiia 
latifolia 
Vaccinium glaucum 
resinosum 
Pensylvanicum 
frondosum 
Veratrum viride 
Verbascum thapsus 
blattaria 
Verbena hastata 
urticifolia 
Vernonia noveboracensis 
Veronica Virginica 
serpylifolia 


Virburnum acerifolium 
dentatum 
prunifolium 
lantanoides 

Vicia parviflora 

Viola cucullata 

palmata 
pedata 
primulifolia 
pubescens 
Sagittatata 
lanceolata 

Vitis labrusca 

vulpina 
riparia 

Ulmus Americana 

Umbilicaria veliea 
pustulata 

Urtica divaricata 

Uvularia perfoliata 

sessilifiora 

Xanthium orientale 








: 


9n the good Effects of the Tincture of CanTuaripes 
in Teranus: Ina Letter to Dr. W1LL1AmM CurRtE, 
from Dr. Wi1LL1AM GARDINER, and communicated to 
the Editors, by Dr. CurRRIE. 


DEAR Sir, 


Darby, May 18th, 1808. 


A etter which I received from Dr. Moses Shef- 
tall, dated, Savannah, April 18th, 1803, relates the good 
effects of the tincture of cantharides in two cases of teta- 
nus. An account of them, I imagine, will be acceptable 
to you: The doctor has given permission to communi- 
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cate them to any medical body, should your judgment 
conceive them worthy. 

“On the 8th of August, 1802, I was called to visit a 
negro woman of about twenty-six years of age, slender 
make, said to be ill of fever ; on examination, I found 
there was little or no fever, but that her head was drawn 
back, and frequent spasmodic twitches, great rigidity of 
the neck and back, jaw somewhat contracted, muscles of 
the face much affected, producing that countenance usu- 
ally attendant on this disease, and which I would call the 
false smile ;) this symptom, says Dr. Cullen, is one among 
the last that comes on; I have, however, generally ob- 
served it among the first ;) bowels in a natural state. Hav- 
ing been disappointed by the various modes recommended 
by authors, I was induced to try the tincture of canthari- 
des, as recommended by Dr. Brown, and began by giving 
immediately ten drops every two hours, in a small quantity 
of cold water; and ordered the neck and back to be 
well rubbed with mercurial ointment. On the 9th, finding 
her spasms still considerable, but not so frequent, I order- 
ed the dose to be increased to fifteen drops every two 
hours, and the unguent continued. During the twenty- 
four hours she took about a pint of good wine, (she is ac- 
customed to drink very freely); on the 10th, found the 
spasms less painful, and the return less frequent ; ordered, 
the drops increased to twenty, every two hours. She has 
regular stools every day ; continued the ointment.—1 ith. 
Complains somewhat of her mouth, think the mercury 
has affected it; the spasms have abated very considera- 
bly ; no particular effect observed from the use of the 
cantharides, although she has taken one ounce of the 
tincture, except a considerable flow of urine, but without. 
any difficulty or pain in passing ; ordered the medicines 
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to be continued.—12th. Spasms nearly altogether gone, 
and at 2P.M. complained much of her bowels, and has 
had several stools with slimy appearance ; ordered the 
tincture every four hours, injections of rice or common 
gruel, a strong decoction of flax seed and gum arabic for 
common drink. The spasms do not affect her more than 
once or twice in two or three hours, and that but lightly ; 
the jaw still contracted, but no difficulty in swallowing, 
an aversion to eat, as her mouth is somewhat sore, but no 
evident increased discharge of saliva.—13th. The spasms 
relieved, except some stiffness of the jaw, her stools con- 
sist chiefly of blood, with violent pains in the bowels, the 
soreness of her mouth has left her ; in consequence of the 
pains in her bowels and bloody stools, ordered three grains 
of calomel, with one of opium, every three hours, until 
relieved, and a continuance of emollient injections, with 
some drink as yesterday.—14th. All spasmodic symp- 
toms have ceased, the violent pains of the bowels and 
bloody stools totally left her, but complains of her mouth, 
although no ptyalism. This ends the history of the first 
ease. In my notes I find the following query: From the 
analogy between this disease and hydrophobia, might not 
the same method of treatment prove more beneficial than 
any one hitherto adopted. The time for exhibiting the 
tincture in hydrophobia, I think might be about the time 
when the pain begins to shoot from the bitten part, and 
in case that should be healed up and forgotten, I would 
advise the commencement of its use as soon as the throat 
appeared to be affected. 

In the case above related, some may, or would attri- 
bute the cure to the mercury, but having seen it fre- 
quently fail when its effects were more evidently shown 
in the system, 1 would attribute the cure to the tincture. 
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Impressed with this idea, during the last month, I was 
called on to visit a negro boy, labouring under a more 
violent attack than the above case, for his jaws were so 
contracted that a tea-spoon could hardly be put between 
his teeth, and the difficulty of swallowing so great, and 
his owners so satisfied that he must die, that I thought 
this a good opportunity of giving the flies a fair chance. 
Accordingly, I ordered him ten drops every two or three 
hours, in as much water as he could be made to swallow 
at a time, which was not a small table-spoon full, and used 
no other remedy. When I first saw him his groans were 
truly distressing, but on the third day after using the flies, 
he became free from pain, and the spasms gradually left 
him: he is now well and hearty, without taking any other 
medicine whatever; he never had any bloody stools, al- 
though he continued the tincture for eight or ten days. 
This, then, is a fact pointedly in favour of Dr. Brown’s 
remedy.” 

Thus, my friend, I have given you an extract of the 
two cases of tetanus he mentions in his letter ; and as I 
am convinced that any medical information will be ac- 
ceptable, let it come from whence it will, I will make a 
few more extracts from his letter : 

*‘ Our last fall has proved fatal to many: the disease 
was very similar to yellow fever, and the mode of treat- 
ment much after the plan of Dr. Rush ; and though by some 
practitioners no blood was let, nor any calomel used, yet 
there were with them as many fatal cases as with the 
others. The cold bath had no more success than if not 
used at all. The mode of applying the cold was to wrap 
the head and extremities with wet cold cloths.” 

The doctor observes in another part of his letter, that 
“ Tetanus is one of the most formidable diseases we have 
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to contend with, and one in which there has been the 
least success in treating it. I have lately seen a publica- 
tion of some medical gentleman who recommends bleed- 
ing; itis either my worthy friend Dr. Rush, or some ot 
his followers. Although I believe there is no man breath- 
ing who holds that distinguished professor in higher es- 
teem than myself, still, with respect to bleedieg in this 
disease, I think he is in the dark: although he may sup- 
pose the spasm can be relieved by blood letting, yet I 
have seen it tried to the fullest extent, and all the advan- 
tage that appeared to be derived from it was, that the pa- 
tient went out of the world with some degree of ease. 
In the Medical Repository, vol. 4, p. 337, you will find a 
case related by Dr. S. Brown, of Kentucky, of a cure per- 
formed by the tincture of cantharides.” 
I remain your friend, 


WM. GARDINER. 
Dr. Curriz. 
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VI. 


OxssERVATIONS on the Diseases of Tatsor County, 
(state of Maryland,) in a letter from Dr. E. Martin, 
of Easton, to Dr. W1LL1am Currie, of Philadelphia. 
Communicated to the Editors, by Dr. Currier. 





Baston, Nov. 8, 1810. 


Dear Sir, 

Ir is really incumbent on me to apologize for my 
seeming inattention to your very polite letter of the first 
September. I had an ‘unusual pressure of professional 
business very shortly after I had the pleasure of seeing 
you in Easton, which enables me to remark, that the 
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same routine of diseases have taken place this year as 
takes place every year on this peninsula, as I have had oc- 
casion to observe for seven and twenty years in Talbot 
county, of which Easton is the county town. Methinks 
I hear you say, or some other person less conversant with 
the sick, “* What? the same every year.” Yes, every 
year, and only varying in some irregular symptoms, or 
their malignancy, at the same time making allowance for 
the state of the weather, as to moisture and dryness, heat 
and cold! 

The weather here has been variable, but more gene- 
rally cool than I ever knew it, from the middle of last 
June until the first and middle of September, when it be- 
came very close, sultry and oppressive. Rains were fre- 
quent throughout the latter part of June, all July, and a 
good part of August, attended, in the early part of the 
season more especially, with much lightning and thunder. 
Intermittents and remittents commenced early in July, 
which is a circumstance not frequently to be observed 
here. In August, catarrhs were frequent, while inter- 
mittents and remittents kept a steady course, except as 
they were occasionally intercepted by colds or catarrhs, 
which, in many cases, were attended with pleuritic symp- 
toms, and required rather a free use of the lancet. But 
few dysenteric cases occurred, and the few that did occur 
vere slight, and readily yielded to cathartic remedies 
without the use of the lancet, which is not the case every 
season. It will be right and proper to observe, that I 
have long considered the dysentery, so called, only a 
symptom of our intermittents and remittents, which are 
most generally attended with great discharges of bile from 
the stomach and bowels, if evacuants are neglected in the 
early stages of these diseases. When irregular action is 
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produced in the bowels, let it be called dysentery, for I 
have observed more than an hundred times all these symp- 
toms occurring in the same patient in the course of eleven 
or fourteen days, so that at the commencement of the 
disease it would be called ague and fever, in three or four 
days after, a bilious remittent, then a dysentery, and ter- 
minate in a simple tertian. I observed that catarrhs were 
frequent in August, and, I mighi add, some few cases 
occurred throughout September. Here also I must ob- 
serve, that while intermitting and remitting, “ di/ious” 
fevers were raging in some families, a pleurisy would 
occur, e. g. in one large family, three fourths of the 
whole number were taken in August with intermittents or 
remittents, attended with distressing dbz/ious symptoms ; 
at the same time a young woman of delicate habit had a 
few paroxysms of an intermittent, which were slight, and 
little noticed in the midst of cases of more importance, 
when unexpectedly, on the 13th, she was seized in the 
night with a pleurisy, which yielded with difficulty to four 
or five bleedings. As might be expected, she was not a 
little debilitated, but was recovering rapidly, when, to our 
surprise, an intermittent again came on, which soon as- 
sumed the type of a remittent, accompanied with great 
nausea, and excessive discharges of bile from the stomach 
during the paroxysms of the fever, which were mitigated 
by opiates, and finally relieved by repeated doses, of calo- 
mel principally. But, to our amazement, after being on 
the recovery for a week or ten days, she was again seized 
in the night with a violent ague, followed of course by a 
fever, and a pain in the side, attended with an incessant 
cough! What was to be done witha delicate patient, 
weakened previously by two or three attacks of severe 
disease? I bled her'on the 20th of September, and re- 
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peated, as occasion seemed to require, once or twice, and 
she recovered perfectly, as I witnessed yesterday. 

As happens almost every autumn, so it has been the 
case this year, that some few cases of “ yellow fever” 
have occurred! Yellow fever did I say! Why in the year 
1797 or 8, a young man who had attended hundreds of 
cases of the true genuine “ yellow fever” in Philadelphia, 
came to Talbot, and pronounced his own case, and the 
case of every other patient that he saw, neither more nor 
less than the “ yellow fever,’ and some of them of the 
first magnitude or ‘ malignancy.” September 20th, I 
was called to William Trippe, in his eighteenth year ; the 
day before (on Sunday) his uncle saw him, and took a 
small portion of blood from him, in a violent fever; the 
next day (Monday) I saw him about nine o’clock ; I was 
informed by his father, that on Saturday he attended a 
review of militia, on a very sultry day, being a little in- 
disposed before he left home ; that night he had a violent 
fever, and, as I observed, Dr. Trippe the next day bled 
him, and gave him a dose of calomel, which had operated: 
feebly when I saw him on Monday. I saw a storm 
arising, and would have bled him profusely if I could 
have staid three hours with him, for then I should have 
witnessed not a storm, but a conflagration, which termi- 
nated his existence on Tuesday morning early! Here 
was excitability and dreadful excitement! During Octo- 
ber but few new cases occurred, but a great number of 
relapses, and even now a great number of pale, vellow 
and cadaverous countenances present themselves, except 
in those cases which were well treated; and quantities of 
bark were given, which has been the sine gua non this 
year, always has been, and always will be before the 
stomach is disordered, or after it is composed, and an in- 
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termission or remission of fever has taken place. This 
season I have taken myself an ounce of bark a-day for 
several successive days, which, no doubt, prevented twe 
severe attacks, for I felt it, as the vulgar say, in my bones; 
that is, I felt a predisposition, which was indicated by loss 
of appetite, great lassitude, restless nights, &c. while at 
the same time, I was riding every day from 20 to 60 
miles. ‘The year 1807 was the most sickly season I ever 
knew, and this (1810) is the next to it in degree. To 
vou, who have rode through a good part of the peninsula, 
the cause of its unhealthiness must be obvious, and the 
varying degrees of unhealthiness must depend on the 
eauses which generate the cause of disease or fever. 

With sentiments of very great respect and esteem, 

I am, your friend and humble servant, 


ENSALL MARTIN. 
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VIL. 


ForoGRAPHICAL SKETCH of the county of OnTarto, 
in the state of New-York. Communicated for the Re- 
gister, by Reuspen Hart, Esq. 





The county of Ontario, in the state of New-York, is 
bounded on the west by Genessee river, which divides it 
from the county of Genessee, on the north, by lake Onta- 
rio, on the east, by the county of Seneca, on the south, by 
the county of Steuben, and is about forty-five miles 
square. In this county are the following lakes: Canan- 
darque, Canesus, Hemlock, Long, Hanyaya, and part of 
Seneca and Crooked lakes. Bays—Cutantequet, and part 
of Great Sodus, both on lake Ontario, Great Sodus on the 
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north east corner of the county, and Cutantequet four 
miles east from the mouth of Genessee river. Rivers— 
Genessee river is the largest in the county, it takes its 
rise in the county of Steuben, and runs, in a north easterly 
direction, tolake Ontario ; in its course, it receives the 
waters from the lakes Canesus, Hemlock, Long and Han- 
yaya. Mud creek is the nextin size, it heads west of 
Canandaigua lake, its course is north-easterly, unites with 
the waters of Canandaigua cutlet, and passes out of the 
county about twelve miles south of Great Sodus. Cu- 
tantequet takes its rise about twenty miles south of lake 
Ontario, and runs north, and empties into the bay of the 
same name nine miles from lake Ontario. Besides these, 
however, there are other small streams. 

This county is part of a tract of country purchased by 
Oliver Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham, Esq.’s in the year 
1789, and is situated between 3 degrees and 45 minutes 
west longitude, from the city of New-York, and between 
42 degrees and 36 minutes, and 43 degrees and 22 minutes 
north latitude. The face of this country is beautifully 
diversified with low ridges or gradual swells, which form 
handsome upland and meadows ; the land is fertile, pro- 
ducing wheat, indian corn, rye, oats, buckwheat, beans, 
peas, &c. Perhaps there is no part of America where fruit 
grows to such perfection ; and the apples, peaches, pears, 
plumbs, apricots and nectarines, I think superior to any 
other in America. The rapid emigration to, this place- 
proves in some degree the fecundity of the soil; it is but 
nineteen years since the first permanent settlement was 
made, and, according to the census taken last year, there 
were 4889 electors ; there are 22 towns, and about 25000 
inhabitants. ‘There are but few natural curiosities in this 
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eounty ; the falls in Genessee river may be considered as 
one, the first is 95 feet, the other 70. 

The streams of water in this county flow with consi- 
derable rapidity ; there are no extensive swamps. The 
several lakes which are here add greatly to the beauty and 
convenience ; the water is pure, affording abundance of 
fish. 

Medical springs. Inthe town of Farmington, nine 
miles north-east from the town of Canandaigua, is a sul- 
phur spring, issuing from a small hill, which, after running 
a short distance, deposits sulphur in large quantities: the 
water of this spring appears pure and clear to the sight, and 
emits a sulphureous smell,which may be perceived at acon- 
siderable distance. To this spring many people resort for 
pleasure, as well as for the benefit of the medical qualities, 
which appear to be of considerable service in cutaneous 
eruptions and rheumatic complaints. A salt spring has 
been discovered in the town of Northfield, distant 
about one mile and a half from lake Ontario. The 
salt of this spring is of a superior quality, and about twelve 
bushels are made ina day; the works probably may be 
extended, and become a source of profit to the proprie- 
tors, and beneficial to the community. 

Trees. Our forests abound with a great variety of 
trees, among which are, the white oak, black oak, swamp 
oak, sugar maple, hemlock, pine, cedar, cypress, chesuut, 
hickory walnut, black poplar, elm, buttonwood, white wal- 
nut, boxwood, white ash, black ash, basswood, wild 
cherry, sassafras, aspin tree, (the popula tremula) and 
many others. | 

Shrubs and medical plants. Black alder, dogwood, 
sumach, elder, sarsaparilla, angelica, blackberries, whortle- 
berries, avens, (caryophyllata) pennyroyal, raspberries, 
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rattlesnake root, solomon’s seal, common sorrel, wood sor- 
rel, yarrow, wake robin, balm, white hellebore, black, or 
bastard hellebore, eyebright, arsmart, buckthorn, birth- 
wort, adder’s tongue, agrimony, arum, hitter sweet, fern, 
male and female, common daisey, burdock, calamus aro- 
maticus, colt’s foot, cowslip, water cress, dandelion, night- 
shade, dock, water dock, ginseng, honey suckle, wild 
hop, jerusalem oak, ipecacuanha, knot grass, lecks, 
white lily, maiden hair, mandrake, majoram, masterwort, 
may weed, mother wort, mugwort, lobelia, mushroom, 
purslain, st. john’s wort, seneca root, shepherd’s purse, 
spikenard, water flag, golden root, cinquefoil, nettles, 
sweet cicely, ivy, male speedwell, scabious, wild valerian, 
celandine, and many others, which are indigenous to this 
county. 

Stones. The principal part of the stones in this county 
arecalcarious. Argillaceous grit stone, in which fragments 
of quartz are united, which prove to be useful for mill 
stones, nearly equal to the burr stones, are found in great 
plenty scattered throughout the county; also another 
kind is found in quarries. ‘The magnitude of the frag- 
ments of the quartz are better ; they are used for grind- 
stones. 

Soil. ‘The soil in this county is various, the clay loam 
and sand may be found in the same field; a species of 
marl composes a considerable part of the soil in this 
county. 

Diseases. The diseases that have been most prevalent 
in this county, are the intermittent, bilious and typhus 
fevers ; the two first are frequent in summer and fall, the 
typhus prevails most in winter. Itis not confined to any 
place, but pervades every where; the old, middle aged, 
and children fall before it. When the two first diseases 
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attack those who live contiguous to ponds, rivers and low 
lands, and in seasons most favourable to the production 
of marsh miasmata, may we not with propriety conclude 
that typhus fever arises from a different cause? Among 
us it is evidently contagious. 


REUBEN HART. 
Canandaigua, May 1, 1808. 











VIII. 


CuLTivatTion of Naturat History in the University 
College of New-York. Communicated for the Register, 


by a Correspondent. 


I weep not tell you that already the universities of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have created professor- 
ships of natural history. New-York has done the like. 
Since I have been here I have attended to the course 
taken by Dr. Mitchill, the professor of this extensive de- 
partment of science. In the remarks I shall make to 
you, I shall confine myself to the three sections compre- 
hending minerals, vegetables, and animals. 

In giving the history of the component parts of the 
globe, Professor Mitchill found it necessary to depart 
from the quadruple method of Bergman, distributing the 
inanimate materials of the world into earths, salts, metals 
and inflammables. The recent discoveries in science im- 
posed on him, the necessity of considering minerals un- 
der four other heads: these are, 

1. As they are united to oxygen, constituting oxyds 
and acids ; such as potash, soda, ammoniac, and all other 
calces of metals. 
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2. As combined with phlogiston, forming metals pro- 
per, and all other combinations with the principle of in- 
flammability. 

3. As being neither connected with oxygen nor 
phlogiston ; as in massicot, flowers of zinc, and finery 
cinder. 

4. As being associated both with oxygen and phlogiston 
at once, making such compounds as the mercurius preci- 
pitatus per se. 

When there are formed amalgams and alloys by union 
of metals with each other, such as glass, potter’s ware» 
bricks, brass, pewter, coin, and all other metallic mixtures, 
they are all to be referred to the second class ; and when, 
by the aid of sulphur, they form ores, it is to be under- 
stood, that if the metallic nature of brimstone shall be 
confirmed, then ores will also be placed among the metals 
proper, which, in this sense, will embrace, together with 
the metals in their ordinary forms, all the amalgams, 
alloys, and ores. 

After he had finished the geological and mineralogical 
parts of his course, which he elucidated from his own 
select and ample cabinet of fossils, Professor Mitchill en- 
tered upon the vegetable kingdom. He discoursed day 
after day upon the anatomy and physiology of seeds, 
plants, and flowers; and when he had proceeded far 
enough at the college in town, he adjourned to meet his 
audience at the botanical garden of Elgin, about three 
miles in the country. | 

There, in the presence of his numerous auditors, he 
demonstrated the component parts of the flower, and 
developed the principles of the Linnzan system. 
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While, however, he adhered to the doctrine of sexes in 
vegetables, and commended the method that had been 
founded thereon, he considered the disposition of the classes 
to be very faulty. There was, he said, something very 
preposterous in commencing the sexual classification with 
hermaphrodite plants, and placing at the end, and almost 
out of sight, those vegetable species in which the dis- 
criminating marks of male and female were most evident. 
In unfolding an arrangement erected upon the characters 
of the sexes, those in which such distinctions were most 
evident ought to have priority. 

To this, however, he made an exception of the orders 
of fungi, alge, musci, and filices, constituting together the 
class of cryptogamia. ‘These it would be proper to place 
first, that the student might be made acquainted with 
them early. He would thereby immediately learn how 
to distinguish between those whose organs of fructifica- 
tion were very minute and obscure, and such as are en- 
dowed with large or conspicuous flowers. . There is ano- 
ther reason for placing them in front, and that is, their 
nearer approach to the mineral kingdom. 

The classes, therefore, he disposes in this manner, to 
Wit : 

1. Cryptogamia, including the vegetables least elevated 
above fossils ; such as the mushrooms, flags, mosses and 
ferns. These being disposed of, he considers, 

2. The Diecia, or class of plants having the sexes on 
different and distinct individuals ; such as the willow, 
crow-berry, misletoe, candle-berry, spinach, hemp, hop, 
poplar, juniper, yew, and othersof that constitution, He 


proceeds next to, 
8. Monecia, or that body of vegetables in which the 
sexual organs are attached to an individual of the, species, 
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but in separate and remote parts thereof. After having 
become confirmed in the doctrine by an examination of 
the plants belonging to the preceding class, the transition 
may be safely made to those appertaining to this. By at- 
tending to them, the botanist becomes acquainted with 
maize, bread-fruit, duck-meat, cat-tail, burr-reed, job’s 
tears, sedge-grass, birch, box, nettle, amaranth, wild-rice, 
burnet, oak, walnut, beech, hazle, buttonwood, sweet- 
gum, pine, arbor-vite, cypress, tallow-tree, cassava, palma- 
christi, balsam-apple, gourd, cucumber, bryony, and 
various others. 

4. Polygamia. The passage is as easy and obvious as 
possible from such plants as are enumerated in the two 
foregoing classes, to those where in addition to the male 
and female blossoms on separate and distinct parts, there 
are likewise hermaphrodite flowers, including the two 
sets of organs within the same calyx or corolla ; so that 
male, female, and mixed inflorescence are combined in the 
several individuals of the same species: such are, the 
banana, hellebore, man’s-beard, broom-corn, pellitory, 
orach, sensitive-plant, three-thorned acacia, ash, persim- 
mon, maple, ginseng, sour-gum, fig, and many more. 

Or if, according to the amendment proposed by Per- 
soon, the polygamous plants are to be referred to the other 
parts of the system, and that class abolished, there will 
be the most strict propriety and method in placing the 
dioicous and monoicous plants near the head, and not at 
the end of the list. For nobody, of late, seems to wish 
with Schwartz, to expunge the classes of monecia and 
diecia as well as polygamia. 

The learner is thus introduced, in the most natural and 
easy manner, to an acquaintance with hermaphrodite 
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flowers, and the plants which bear them. He then is 
prepared to enter upon class 

5. Monandria. 6. Diandria; and, 7. Triandria, as 
they stand in the common arrangement. 

But when Professor Mitchill comes to consider vegeta- 
bles with four stamens, he distinguishes those plants in 
which these organs aré egual from those in which they 
are unequal; and as there are two very distinct classes of 
tetrandrous plants, he places them near each other, as 
making a more natural arrangement, and affording a more 
striking contrast. Therefore, his 8th class is 

8th. Tetrandria, and his 9th. Didynamia ; placing as 
near to each other as possible, and in the most pointed 
apposition, the whole of the tetrandrous tribes. 

10. Pentandria succeeds in the ordinary course. 

Yet, when he views the hexandrous plants, he brings al] 
the flowers having six stamens, at once under the eye; 
the egual filaments, as before, being contra-distinguished 
from the unequal. And that all the hexandrous families 
may be brought into one neighbourhood, his class 

11. Is Hexandria; and his 12. Tetradynamia. 

The other classes progress according to the order in 
which they now stand; the 13th. being Heptandria. 
44th. Octandria. 15th. Enneandria. 16th. Decandria. 
17th. Dodecandria 18th. Icosandria. 19th, Polyan- 
dria. 20th. Monadelphia. 21st. Diadelphia. 22d. 
Polyadelphia. 23d. Syngenesia, and 24th. Gynandria. 

During the discussion which took place on the histery 
of the vegetable kingdom, Professor Mitchill made re- 
peated visits, with his disciples, to the garden of Elgin, 
founded by Dr. Hosack, but now the property of the state. 
And, while he was occupied in the classification, descrip- 
tion and discrimination of plants, it was observed, that the 
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two promising young botanists, Dr. Caspar W. Eddy and 
Mr. James Inderwick, acted as his assistants ; the former, 
in demonstrating the marks peculiar to the species, and. 
the latter, in expounding the characters which distinguish 
the genus, in the presence of the numerous attendants 
whom the occasion had led to embark in this delightful 
study. The purchase of this valuable establishment is 
not less useful to natural science than honourable to pub- 
lic spirit. The college of physicicians, who are curators 
in behalf of the regents, take every care that repairs are 
made to the conservatory, hot house and fences, and that 
the plants are well nursed and attended. 

This innovating temper of the professor is not limited to 
systems of mineralogy and botany, he carries it with him 
into his zoology, and transposes the classes of animals with 
still greater freedom. He deems it immethodical and in- 
correct to place the mammiferous creatures first in the clas- 
sification, and from them to travel downward through the 
intervening tribes to the worms and zoophytes. As anim- 
provement upon this perplexed way of considering the sub- 
ject, he goes from plants, by the most plain and ready tran- 
sition, to the animals which border nearest upon them ; and 
from beings of this simple organization, he proceeds to those 
of the next degree of complexity; then he passes to ani- 
mals of a still more complicated structure, and proceeding 
upwards, step by step, he rises by a regular climax, as it 
were, first to the mammalia, and thence to man, as their 
chief or head. He follows in the main the system of 
Cuvier, who founded the classification upon their internal 
organization and anatomical constitution ; but he inverts 
and transposes it for the purpose of greater perspicuity. 
He begins, therefore, with the animals of the lowest 
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grades; and the first class, according to his disposition, is 
that of 

1. Zoophytes ; and under this denomination, the branch- 
ed productions resembling vegetables, and thence deno- 
minated animal-plants, horny-plants and_ stone-plants, 
such as the isis, gorgonia, sponge, coral, coralline, madre- 
pore, and the microscopical animals that inhabit them, 
are the subjects of the earliest consideration ; as are also, 
flukes, medusas, hydatids, and abundance of others. 

2. Vermes or Worms. From the vermicular beings 
of the first class, he proceeds to worms, properly so call- 
ed, and comprehended in the second class, whether they 
inhabit the moist ground, the fresh spring waters, or the 
briny floods of the ocean. The naids, the nereids, the 
aphrodites, and the amphitrites belong here. 

3. Insects follow, innumerable and diversified as they 
are, in a neat and easy distribution. 

4. Crustaceous animals or crusty-coats form the next 
class, comprehending all the varieties of crabs and lobsters, 
and the tribe of insects inhabiting shells. 

5. Molluscas, or worms inhabiting shells. These~em- 
brace all the families of animals dwelling in univalve, 
bivalve and multivalve shells, as well as the cuttle fishes, 
nereids, squids, pipeworms, and many others. 

6. Pisces or fishes, including all the creatures breath- 
ing with gills instead of lungs, under the two natural 
heads of cartilaginous and bony fishes. 

7. Reptiles, or creeping creatures make the 7th class, 
and embrace in four subdivisions, the tortoises, lizards, 


snakes and frogs. 

8. Birds make the 8th step in the gradation of animals, 
including all the land and water fowl, in six well defined 
orders. 
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g. Mammalia, or sucklers; the last and highest class 
of animals, containing the viviparous and mammiferous 
species, from the dolphin, whale, and seal families, 
through the carnivorous and herbivorous quadrupeds, and 
through the bat, vampire, mongooz, macauco, monkey, 
baboon and ape tribes, and including the wild and savage 
homo, unto the civilized man, the lord of the sublu- 
nary world. 

While he was occupied in tracing the generic and spe- 
cific characters of animals, he made adjournments day af- 
ter day, from the college to the museum of Mr. Scudder, 
and there, in the midst of animal specimens prepared by 
that indefatigable collector, with the most exquisite touches 
of art, he gave practical lessons on the several classes of 
creatures, to an audience that entered fully into the spirit 
of the business. 

In the course of these discussions, Professor Mitchill 
was remarked to draw the principal facts and illustrations 
from his own country and other parts of America ; and 
derived examples as seldom as convenient from foreign 
regions, and places situated beyond the seas. He con- 
sidered the western hemisphere as peculiarly rich in the 
materials of natural history. “ It is here,” said he, * that 
beauty, novelty and sublimity characterize creation to a 
much greater degree than in any part of the old world; 
and it is a fortuhate occurrence for a student of nature, 
to be born in the United States, where the unexampled 
liberality ofthe government, and the unbounded field of 
inquiry, give the greatest encouragement to genius.” 

We ought to mention, that while he was engaged on 
mineralogical chemistry, he repeated the doctrine he had 


advanced orally to his audience, and had printed in his 
Vor. IE. x | 
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syllabus, during the year 1809, of the importance of 
phlogiston (or hydrogen) in the constitution of metals, 
affirming anew, that a little phlogiston, combined with 
much metallic matter, made a metal, while much phlo- 
gistous gas, (inflammable air) and a little metal, formed 
a combination peculiarly favourable to ascend into the 
atmosphere, and, by inflammation, to furnish the mate- 
rials of meteoric or atmospheric stones. Productions of 
this kind, instead of being regarded as marvellous or su- 
pernatural, he considered as naturally and necessarily re- 
sulting from the present constitution of the atmosphere. 
It is pleasing to observe, that the doctrines on this subject, 
taught in our university college, more than two years 
ago, by Dr. Mitchill, have recently been inculcated in the 
royal institution of London, by Dr. Davy. We are gra- 
tified ina high degree, by witnessing such a happy coin- 
cidence of sentiment between our professor countenanced 
by the commonwealth of New-York, and the distinguish- 
ed operator patronized by the king of the British. 

It is worthy of being noted also, that amang the com- 
munications made on the subject of zoology, was an ori- 
ginal memoir, on a substance called buche-de-mer. It is 
an article of food procured from an animal of the ascidia 
family, in the ocean between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn, by the Fredish navigators, who take it, pre- 
serve it, and sell it for a high price at the market of Can- 
ton. It is there received in lieu of silver. A specimen 
of one of these zoophytical animals was exhibited in its 
dried and preserved state. The equipment of ships for 
the purpose of collecting buche-de-mer at the antipodes, 
and of carrying it to China, is an example of navigating 
enterprize on the part of the New-Yorkers, which has 
nothing in history to exceed it. 
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To render his geology interesting and instructive, Dr. 
Mitchill has in his possession, a grand and extensive 
collection of the materials of our primitive rocks in the 
eastern regions, of the secondary strata at and around 
Niagara, from the western border, and of extraneous fos- 
sils from almost every memorable section of the United 
States. 
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Apt. I. dn Appenpix to Thomas’s Practice of Physic, 
by Epwarp Miter, M. D. Professor of the Practice 
of Physic in the University of New-York. New-York. 
Collins and Perkins. 8vo. pp. 697. 1811. 


(Continued from page 103.) 


According to our promise we resume the review of the 
Essay before us. 

Dr. Miller informs us, that the agency of contagion is 
to be rejected for ten reasons. We are told of a certain 
mayor in France, who not having saluted the entry of a 
French monarch into the city over which he presided, 
with the discharge of cannon, went out to meet his ma- 
jesty with a formal speech, for the purpose of informing 
him that he had ten reasons to offer why the discharge of 
cannon had been omitted: first, because they had no can- 
non ; he was proceeding to his second, but the king in- 
terrupted him, and told him, that his first reason was suf- 
ficient, and he would spare him the trouble of meritioning 
the other nine. Right glad should we have been to dis- 
cover any one among the doctor’s ten reasons so potent as 
to spare us the trouble of examining the rest; but after 
all our labour, we have the misfortune to confess, that in 
vain have we diligently examined the ten to discover any 
one that ought to satisfy a mind seriously engaged in the 
pursuit of truth. That our readers, however, may judge 


for themselves, we shall proceed to set them in order be 
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fore them, accompanied with a tew remarks upon each as 
we go along. | 


No. 1. “ No relation is observed between the source of the sup- 
posed contagion and the spreading of the disease to individuals or 
families ; nor was there ever any successful attempt to trace in regu- 
lar series, the propagation of it to any number of persons, from the 
first case, or from any single point of infection. If the first ten or 
twenty cases which occur in any season be strictly scrutinized, most 
of them are found in their origin to be distinct and independant of one 
another. Instead of gradually pervading, or creeping slowly from 
one neighbourhood to another inthe tract of infection, as is invariably 
the case with contagious distempers, this disease is often found scat- 
tered at distant and unconnected points, and cases start up singly, in 
situations where contagion could neither be traced nor suspected.” 


We should hope that the single, unsupported assertions 
of Dr. Miller, or of any other party writer, is hardly to be 
received in the place of evidence ; hardly to be considered. 
of so unimpeachable a nature as to defy the contradiction 
of proof. The above statement we are compelled to de- 
clare is wholly unwarrantable. We might refute it by a 
multitude of familiar instances ; by every case of the yel- 
low fever that has been the subject of serious investiga- 
tion. ‘1o produce them here, would fill not only a whole 
number of this work, but a volume: However, to put the 
fact beyond question at once and forever, we shall content 
ourselves, by introducing to our readers a few extracts 
from Dr. Miller’s great authority, Dr. Rush, of whom 
Dr. Miller thus speaks, in the very appendix now under 
review. ‘* Dr. Rush, who has treated the subject (in 
question) at much greater length, and who may justly 
be considered as the leader in the investigation and es- 
tablishment of the doctrines [of domestic origin] respecting’ 
that disease, (yellow fever) which are now maintained by 
a great majority of the physicians in the United States.” 
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That Dr. Miller should think the great majority of phy- 
sicians were of his opinion, is not an unnatural -mistake, 
but with that we shall not meddle at present; our busi- 
ness is with his assertions, and those of his confessed 
leader, Dr. Rush, of whose authority we avail ourselves, 
considering it the best way of settling the point in dispute, 
to appeal to the identical authority which is quoted with 
respect by our opponent himself. 

“« The first cases of the fever (says Dr. Rush) have 
been clearly traced to the sailors of the vessels who were 
first exposed to the effluvia of the coffee,”* p. 156. “* The 
rapid progress of the fever from Water-street, and the 
courses through which it travelled into other parts of the 
city, afford strong evidence that it was at first propagated 
chiefly by exhalation from the putrid coffee,” p. 155. 

With Dr. Rush’s coffee we have nothing to do. Dr. 
Miller has boldly and unqualifiedly asserted, that “ there 
never was any successful attempt to trace, in regular se- 
ries, the propagation of the yellow fever from any single 
point of infection ;” yet here we find his acknowledged 
leader declaring, that it was clearly traced to the sailors 
of a certain vessel ; and further declaring, it was traced 
from Water-street, through which it travelled into other 
parts of the city. Dr. Miller has also asserted, that “ no 
relation is ever observed between the source of the sup- 
posed contagion, and the spreading of the disease to 
indviduals.” But Dr. Rush, (p. 157) says, ‘ from 
three of those persons who came under my notice, the 
disease was evidently propagated by contagion ; from one 


te — 





* Rush’s Account of the Bilious Remitting Yellow Fever. as it ap- 
peared in Philadelphia in 1793, 2d edit. 
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of them, to nearly a whole family ; from another, to a 
girl of eight years old.” And again, he says, (p. 107) 
‘¢ Citizens thus impregnated with the contagion, commu- 
nicated it in several instances to their country friends.” 

Another case must also be adduced, which at this 
moment occurs to us, and which we deem it the more 
proper to give, because it comes from a gentleman of Dr. 
Miller’s own principles, and because he has himself re- 
corded it in his own work, the Medical Repository, vol. 2, 
p- 402, which, therefore, he ought to have borne in 
mind if he did not, or if he did, he ought in common 
decency to have refrained from making the broad asser- 
tions, to which it is now offered in direct contradiction. 
In a letter to Dr. Mitchill, giving an account of the yel- 
low fever in New London, in 1798, and where it never 
appeared before nor since, the writer states : 


‘We ascertained with precision to be relied on, that the whole 
number of persons whose complaints clearly indicated the pestilen- 
tial, or, as it is called, the yellow fever, did not exceed two hundred 
and forty-six ; and I give it you as a very important fact, on which you 
may rely, that, of the above number, two hundred and thirty-one cases 
were clearly traced to the spot where the sickness commenced, that is, the 


patients were conversant, or had been in that part of the city a few 
days before they were seized.” 


And yet, Dr. Miller, with this very communication be- 
fore him, and which he speaks of in high terms in a sub- 
sequent volume, had the hardihood to assert, that “ no 
relation was observed between the source of the supposed 
contagion, and the spreading of the disease to individuals 
or families ; nor was there ever any successful attempt to 
trace, in regular series, the propagation of the yellow 
fever from any single point of infection.” 
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Let Dr. Miller reflect upon his broad assertions, let 
him consider the above, and reconcile them if he can. Dr. 
Miller ought to know, that in a work of science, and ona 
subject of such immense importance to our country, and 
more particularly to our city, a scrupulous regard for aecu- 
racy would better fulfil the expectations of the public, than 
rash and unqualified assertions in the very teeth of fact. 
Dr. Miller finishes by saying : 


“‘ Instead of gradually pervading families, pr creeping slowly from 
one neighbourhood to another, in the track of infection, as is invaria- 
bly the case with contagious distempers, this disease is often found 
scattered at distant and unconnected points, and cases start up in 
situations where contagion could neither be traced nor suspectcd.” 


It is truly astonishing, it is in the highest degree pain- 
ful, to find a man of sense.and character, thus desperately 
attempting to impose his own unqualified, unsupported, 
and unsupportable statcmcnt upon the community, in the 
place of facts. We can truly say, that ever since the origin 
of the yellow fever began to be more particularly and care- 
fully investigated here, that is, since the year 1794, we have 
unifermly found facts directly the reverse of what is above 
stated; and we may safely appeal to the publications of 
the time for the correctness of this assertion.* Uniformly 
has the disease been found to have gradually pervaded 
families, and to have slowly crept from one neighbour- 





* Vide the “* Opinion of the Medical Facult yof Baltimore relative 
to the yellow fever of 1800,” all of whom are non-contagionists; yet 
they say, “ the gradual manner in which this disease becomes epi- 
demic is an additional proof that it is not derived from foreign 
sources.” —Med. Rep, yal. 4, p.354. This is very well—the same 
conclusion from opposite premises ! 
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jhood to another in the track of infection ; nor do we recol- 
lect that ever we heard of an instance, scattered at a dis- 
tant and unconnected point, which could aot satisfactorily 
be traced to the source of the disease, or communication 
with the sick. In support of this fact, we beg leave to 
make the following extract from the address of the Board 
of Health, issued on the 12th of September, 1805. 


“The Board have formed a decided opinion, that the principal 
seat of the prevailing disease is that part of the city included between 
Burling-slip and Old-slip, as far west as Pearl-street. Almost all the 
cases of disease which have occurred, can be distinctly traced to a 
communication with that part of the city.” 


But let us once more hear what Dr. Rush, the pride of 
Dr. Miller’s sect, has said on this point. 


“‘ For awhile this fever was confined to the above mentioned part 
of the city, but the disorder is spreading, and now appears in other 
places, so that several are affected in other parts of Water-street ; 
some in Second-street; some in Vine-street ; some in Carter’s alley ; 
some in other streets; but, in most Cases, the contagion can be traced 
to Water-street.” p. 19. 


In order to strengthen his proofs, that the yellow fever 
is not contagious, Dr. Miller says: 


‘* The proportion of single cases in the midst of families is always 
great, and the instances of any large portion of families being attack- 
ed, were comparatively very rare in the last epidemic.” 


But the case is imperfectly stated. To have enabled 
the writer to draw his inference, he ought to have gone 
further, and told us, that after the attack of an individual 
in a family, the remainder of the family still continued to 
reside in the same house; but it is well known, that the 
directly contrary was the case. The alarm given by the 
attack of an individual was so great, that the rest of the 
family generally made their escape as soon as possible, 


Y 
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leaving the sick to the care of a single nurse; some few. 
instances excepted. And this abandonment of the sick is 
one item of accusation brought by the Medical Repository 
against contagionists ; considering it a consequence of 
their doctrine. But we are saved the trouble of refuta- 
tion, for by turning back only two pages, we shall find the 
doctor refuting himself. 


* It is proper (says he, p. 662) to premise, that the attack of many 
persons in the same neighbourhood, or even of whole families by a 
reigning disease, affords no proof of contagion.” 


Thus, in one page he tells us, that the agency of conta- 
gion in yellow fever isto be rejected, because, among 
other reasons, “the instances of any large portion of 
families being attacked with it were comparatively rare ;” 
and in another, he maintains, that “ the attack even of 
whole families by it, affords no proof of contagion.” 

But to proceed: 


“In order to explain this scattered, remote, and unconnecfed oc- 
currence of cases, the advocates of contagion are obliged to resort te 
the extravagant supposition of the contagion being diffused through 
an extensive range of atmosphere by the effluvia of the sick.” 


By any one not acquainted with the licences habitually 
taken by Dr. Miller, this would be regarded as a piece of no 
ordinary assurance. When, we demand, have the advocates 
of contagion resorted to such an hypothesis to account for 
such facis‘ So far from it, they have never even admit- 
ted the existence of such facts ; they are only to be found, 


we aver, in the artful misrepresentations of Dr. Miller. 
The only instance we ever heard or read of, that comes 
any where near this statement of remote cases caused by 
contagion being diffused through an extensive range of 
atmosphere, is to be found ina letter from Dr. Miller’s 
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friend and guide, the celebrated Dr. Rush, to the citizens 
of Philadelphia, published by him in the fever of 1793 ; and 
in which he attempts to account for the yellow fever’s 
making its first appearance at Kensington, which, he 
says, was generated and received on board a Danish ghip, 
by putrid coffee, as she lay at Race-street wharf, in Phi- 
ladelphia, about three miles off. 


‘* Upon inquiry (says the Dr.) it appears, that the first person who 
died with this fever, about the 5th of the month, in that village, had 
been previously exposed to the atmesphere of the wharf; [between 
Arch and Race-street] and that three of the crew of the Danish ship, 
who are now ill of the disease at Kensington, received the seeds of 
the disease on board their ship, while she lay ator near Race-street 
wharf. Ifthese facts could not be ascertained, it does not follow, 
that the disease was not generated by the coffee; for, morbid exha- 
lations, it is well known, produce fevers at the distance of two and three 
miles, where they are not opposed by houses, woods, or a hilly coun 


try.” 


Thus saith Dr. Rush; and if he had been speaking of 
remittent fever, we should not perhaps have any dispute 
with him about the fact, but it is the specific yellow fever 
he is speaking of ; and we venture to say, that he is perhaps 
the only man on record who has ever attempted to explain 
such “remote cases” in sucha manner. Let not Dr. 
Miller then attempt to palm such fancies on the advocates 
of contagion ; it is the physician he boasts of, as one * who 
may justly be considered as the leader in the investiga- 
tion and establishment of the doctrine,” [domestic origin 
and non-contagion] to whom it is attributable. By the 
way, in this compliment, (as, doubtless, Dr. Miller consi- 
ders it,) there is, we fear, more of flattery than truth, for 
Dr. Rush is not the leader ; on the contrary, while others 
were strenuously contending for such doctrines, Dr. Rush 
published the first edition of his works, for the purpose of 
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maintaining and propagating the diametrically opposite doc- 
trine. Nay, so far did this distinguished physician then carry 
his ideas of contagion, as seriously to maintain, that the yel- 
low fever was conveyed across a street of one hundred feet 
in width ; that one man took the fever from another sick of 
the dysentery, and that two cats were infected by licking 
some milk that a patient had thrown up. But a little 
flatiery sometimes does wonders. After all, who but 
must experience some small astonishment at the effrontery 
of the man, that, after ascribing to the contagionists an 
opinion advanced by his own acknowledged leader, pro- 
ceeds to ridicule it as an “ extravagant supposition,” to 
brand it as a “new and inadmissible doctrine, utterly re- 
pugnant to all the principles and laws of contagion,” and 
“‘ inconsistent with itself ?”” Dr. Miller, having thus suffi- 
ciently ridiculed the above opinion, finishes the paragraph 
by giving his own. Here it is, and let him who reads 
stare with what wonder he may. 


«¢ Nothing can account for this local, stationary, inexhaustible poi- 
son, but the exhalations from the masses of filth and corruption over- 
spreading a large area of ground, forming a vast hot bed of putreface 
tion, incessantly teeming with miasmata, and thereby, in despite of 
currents of air, leading with the seeds of disease every successive 
portion of atmosphere that sweeps or stagnates over the pestilentiat 
surface.” 


Thus, then, the yellow fever is disposed of once and 
forever. In the first place it is a poison, although, ac- 
cording to the same gentleman and his party, it is nothing 
more than a higher grade of our common bilious remittent ; 
here itis however not only a poison, but it is a local poison, 
a stationary poison, and an inexhaustible poison. It is /ocal, 
because it makes its appearance in some place or other ; 
and this must be granted. It is statzonary, because it ne- 
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ver moves ; it is once in New-York, and always in New- 
York ; and it is inexhaustible, like a grain of musk, be- 
cause because the more it poisons the more it may ; 
it never ceases to poison whoever comes in its way. It 
is the true object of a definition to point out wherein the 
object agrees with, as well as wherein it differs from all 
other objects: Hence the precision as well as eloquence 
of this paragraph. Nothing can account for such a ter- 
rible poison, we are informed, but exhalations from 
masses of filth and corruption overspreading a large area 
of ground (witness ye people of New-York, Philadelphia 
and Boston !) forming a vast hot-bed of putrefaction, (wit- 
ness,Q! ye inhabitants of New-Haven, Haddam, and 
New-London ; of the Wallabout, Brooklyn, and Amboy !) 
incessantly teeming with miasmata, [bringing forth little 
atoms,] and thereby, in despight of currents of air, [and 
common sense,]| loading with the seeds of disease every 
successive portion of atmosphere that sweeps or stagnates 
[pretty alliteration !] over the pestilential surface.”—Yes, 
the pestilential surface of the sandy shores of the Walla- 
bout, of Brooklyn, and of Amboy! Well might the learned 
and elegant Chisholm exclaim, on reading the above pas- 
sage in Dr. Miller’s Essay : “ Such hyperboles are un- 
worthy the man who affects accurate observation and 
acute discrimination. As well might he, with the poet, 
describe the approach to the infernal regions to be the 
eastern shores of the Manhattan: — 





‘¢ Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci; 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia cure : 
Pallentesque habitant morbi, tristisque senectus, 

Et metus, et malesueda Fames, et turpis egestus, 
Terribiles visu forme.” 





ani 
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And he justly observes, that “ the very labour bestowed 
on this picture of local contamination manifests its ab- 
surdity.” ** When we compare this (he adds) with many 
known instances of accumulations of filth in the cities of 
other countries, from which no such consequences result, 
even towns within the tropics, we must be satisfied that 
the whole is the fabrication of Dr. Miller’s fancy.” 

Dr. Miller’s second reason for rejecting the agency of 
contagion in yellow fever, is because, as he says, 


“‘ The pretended contagion is admitted to préduce no effect in otr 
climate, except in particular situations, at a particular season of the 
year, when an impure and noxious atmosphere, which ought to be 
considered as a sufficient cause, is acknowledged to exist. But, 
(says he) to consider a disease as contagious, which at the same time 
exhibits no appearance of that quality but in certain climates, and in 
such climates only in certain places; at such places only in certain 
seasons, and even at such seasons only after a particular degree of 
heat and moisture, is undoubtedly to lose sight of all the established 
properties and laws of contagion.” 


All this is easily said ; but it is sometimes much easier 
to pena flippant assertion than to prove it afterwards. 
And to do the doctor justice, he has not, in the present 
instance, even attempted it. What Dr. Miller means by 
contagion we know not; but according to the definition 
given of it by Dr. Hosack, in No. I. Vol. II. of the Re- 
gister ; a definition more accurate, precise and satisfac- 
tory than any we have yet seen, and which we therefore 
fully adopt, we cannot, at all, understand how it is at va- 
riance with the laws of contagion to consider the yellow 
fever as a contagious disease. For instance, why may 
not a disease be considered as contagious because it is so 
only in certain climates? Though this, by the way, is 
only another of the artifices which abound in this Essay ; 
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for nobody has contended for such a qualification in the 
case under consideration ; but admitting the fact, what 
then? Why may not such a disease be contagious? No 
one, we presume, will contend that the sibbins, or the 
laanda, or the yaws, or the leprosy, or the plica polonica, 
are not all of them contagious diseases: Yet the first is 
only found in Scotland, the second in Africa, the third in 
the West-Indies, the fourth in Asia, and the last in Po- 
land. ‘The third of them only appears in the low coun- 
tries, never in the mountains. As to the pretence, that the 
contagionists admit that the yellow fever is only conta- 
gious after a particular degree of heat and moisture, it is 
wholly unfounded. 


3. “ It is admitted, (the doctor proceeds) that the disease does not 
spread when the sick are removed from the impure air in which it 
was contracted. By breathing this impure air, without exposure to 
the effluvia of the sick, persons are every day attacked; while, on the 
contrary, without breathing it, however exposed to such effluvia, no 
person is attacked. The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible, that 
the impure air is the cause.” 


In the first place, we do not by any means make the 
admission to the extent here stated. On the contrary, in 
our last, we published a letter from Dr. R.C. Moore, 
containing a circumstantial account of the deaths of no 
less than five different persons on Long Island, all of 
whom received the yellow fever there, in the country, by 
contagion from the sick who came there ill, from town ; 
and the narrator himself also received it from a gentleman 
who took it in town, where it prevailed, and removed 
into the country, where he was confined “ in an airy, 
well ventilated chamber, surrounded with every comfort 
which the tenderness and opulence of his parents could 
bestow.” 





-§- 
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We shall once more take the liberty of presenting, also, 
a few cases to Dr. Miller’s notice, extracted from his own 
work, the Medical Repository, vol. 3. p. 8 It 1s taken 
from a dissertation, by Lyman Spalding, lecturer on 
chemistry, &c. &c. 


** Since reading the above dissertation, I have seen Dr. Rand’s ob. 
servations to the A. A. S. on the same subject, (yellow fever in Boston 
in 1798) in which, he seems to think the fever was nor contagious from 
the diseased. With due deference to the opinion of so good a man, I 
must beg leave to add the following cases in support of my former 
opinion. 

** My brother, hearing of my sickness, came twenty miles to my 
assistance, remained in my chamber almost continually for sixteen 
days, taking the sole care of me. About two weeks after his return, 
he was attacked with the fever, no other person within three miles 
being affected. . 

“In Windsor, 2 Miss Bailey was very severely attacked, in the 
sickly part of the town, three miles from her fathers; an elder sister 
eame to her assistance, and was immediate nurse until she recovered. 
On her returning home, she was herself attacked, and died. Another 
sister, who was her immediate nurse, and had seen no other person 
labouring ander the disease, nor been in the infected part of the town, 
was also attacked, and died.” 


Lastly, we beg leave to present an extract from Ad- 
doms’ Dissertation, containing the following facts, as com- 
municated by Dr. William Moore ; whose testimony, Dr. 
Miller will not, we are sure, in common graiitude, dis- 
pute ; for Dr. Moore was the first gentleman on the list 
of physicians in this city, who once published a most de- 
lectable address to Dr. Miller, for the very memoir on 
malignant fever, now under review, which they scruple 
not to declare, “ contains a transcript of their best, and 
most matured professional opinions,” and which “ pre- 
sents a view of malignant fever, at once, correct in its prin- 
ciples, solid in its arguments, and perspicuous in its de- 
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tail.” These gentlemen also add, “ that they have read 
the memoir with attention!” which we should certainly 
be very sorry to think. Perhaps, if they would give the 
memoir another, and a little more attentive perusal, they 
would find it neither so * correct in its principles, solid 
in its arguments, or perspicuous in its detail,” as they first 
imagined, and would see ample cause to regret what they 
have done. But we are wandering from our purpose. To 
the ill judged and too inconsiderate panegyric referred to, 
Dr. Moore was the first to sethis hand. Permit us now 
to introduce this gentleman as 9 witness against the very 
object of his public admiration. 


“Dr. William Moore, (says Mr. Addoms, p.7) an eminent phy- 
sician, of New-York, informed me, that a gentleman from Lime, in 
the state of Connecticut, was on a visit to this city, when he became 
a patient of his, in whom the disease was very evidently marked, at- 
tended with large vibices ; he however recruited considerably before 
he left the city ; on his passage to Lime, he relapsed, and died shortly 
after he reached home. The greater part of this family caught the 
contagion, and soon became affected with a similar disease, which proved 
fatal to his mother, and some ether persons in the family.” Addoms’ Dis. 
p. 7. note. 


Now, on the supposition that the inference drawn by 
Dr. Miller from his fancied premises be correct, it fol- 
lows irresistibly, if there is truth in logic, that in the cases 
just mentioned, not the breathing impure air, but expo- 
sure to the effluvia of sick persons was the sole cause. 
But it shall in candour be allowed, that, in the definition in 
our last of the contagion peculiar to four diseases, of 
which, yellow fever is one, it is expressly stated, that 
“these diseases are only, im general, communicable 
through the medium of an impure atmosphere.” 

Dr. Miller’s No. 4 might have more properly found a 


place under No. 3, and is already answered in our notice 
Vou, II. Z 
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of that number. We will, however, remark, that in his 
zeal to shew that the disease is only caused by breathing 
impure or pestilential air, and not by communication with 
the sick, the doctor has proved too much for himself. 

“ In the last epidemic, of 1805, (says he) all the per- 
sons occupied in the removal of the sick from the city to 
the hospital, who, in this service, went without reserve 
into the most pestilential quarters of the town, entered the 
most filthy apartments, escaped without infection.” This, 
we presume, is the latest, as it is the most interesting 
discovery of the non-contagiousness of yellow fever. 
Here we have evidence, that persons may, with safety, 
not only expose themselves to the effluvia of the sick, of 
which, indeed, they had been informed in the preceding 
page, but that they may likewise walk into the most pesti- 
lential quarters of the town, enter the most filthy apart- 
ments, and, in short, breathe the most impure air with 
perfect impunity. We congratulate the public on the dis- 
covery announced, for, henceforth, there is nothing to be 
apprehended from the prevalence of vellow fever ; indeed, 
there can be no such thing as a prevalence, for, since it 
can neither be communicated by the effluvia of the sick, 
according to page 666, nor propagated by a pestilential at- 
mosphere, according to 667, there is nothing to keep this 
“ inexhaustible poison” alive, and it must inevitably die ; 
it must violate its own nature, and become exhausted, 
that is to say, cease to have an existence. One thing only 
is wanting to render this the most comfortable doctrine in 
the world, and that is, to be able to believe it. 


5. “ The extinction of the disease by cold weather, is an insupera- 
ble objection to the doctrine of its propagation by contagion. That 
the disease in reality depends upon an atmospheric poison, appears 
from the fact, that allthe means which operate to arrest and destroy 
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it, auch as, cold, heavy rains, and high winds, are merely atmospheric 
agents.” 


Shall we never be indulged with a single instance of 
any thing but bare assertion? Will Dr. Miller deal in 
nothing but a fetitio principiz ? It is not true that heavy 
rains, or high winds, or cold, unless accompanied with 
actual frost, have ever been known to have the least per- 
ceptible influence in arresting or destroying the yellow 
fever, as may be seen by turning to any one of the histo- 
ries of its prevalence at any place in the United States. 
Dr. Rush, in the very page that at this moment happens 
to lie open before us, observes, that in six particular m- 
stances, it has declined or ceased only about the middle of 
October; and he also observes, that in the year 1762 
it continued to prevail in the months of November and 
December, and that the deaths were nearly as numerous 
in November and December as in September and Octo- 
ber. 

Dr. Miller has told us in this memoir, that “ the pesti- 
lential fevers of our cities differ only in grade from the 
milder remittents of the country.” 

Let us now see how his argument stands thrown into 
the form of asyllogism. Remittents and yellow fever, are 
only different grades of the same disease, and governed 
by the same laws. The yellow fever is extinguished by 
frost, therefore, “ it depends on an atmospheric poison,” 
and, therefore, again, ‘“* cannot be communicated by con- 
tagion,” The remittent fever is not extinguished by frost, 
therefore, it depends not ‘‘.on an atmospheric poison,” 
and, therefore, again, may he communicated by conta» 
gion ; and, therefore, lastly, is not the same disease. But 
if it results, that the yellow fever is not a contagious dis- 

ase, it equally results that the remittent fever isso. We 
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confess, that if left to ourselves, we should have held the 
diametrically opposite opinion, viz. that the yellow fever 
is, and the remittent is not,‘contagious ; and, we believe, 
the world holds it with us, and that we are amply support- 
ed by facts. The doctor has now, however, proved, that 
we and all the world have always been wrong, and him- 
self and Dr. Mitchill only right. 


“* Hot climates and seasons are universally held to be unfavourable 
to the spreading of contagion. The reason is obvious. In warm 
weather, the doors and apartments of the sick are kept open, and ven- 
tilation is carried to the highest degree.” “ But if this disease de- 
pended on cold weather, when houses are more closely shut up, it 
would be then more certainly communicated, and more widely de- 
structive.” 


Does Dr, Miller then contend, that the small pox is 
more certainly communicated in summer, when houses aré 
kept open, than in winter, when they are shut? If he does, 
we refer him to the first part of this same memoir, where 
he may see another pleasant sample of self-contradiction, 

If any thing more frivolous, more puerile than this, has 
ever proceeded from aty writer of reputation, when en- 
gaged in treating didactically a serious subject of contro- 
versy, it has totally escaped our observation. 


6. “‘ Yellow fever does not prevail in countries where the heat is 
not sufficient to exhale the miasmata of foul grounds, and other cor- 
rupting matters, in the requisite quantity and virulence.” 


Will the learned gentleman inform us what is the dif- 
ference in the comparative degrees of heat, between 
New-York, and the adjacent villages of Brooklyn, the 
Wallabout, and Amboy? And if there are none, or none 
worth mentioning, will he proceed, and inform us how it 
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happens that all these places have eachin turn, but no two 
at once, experienced the prevalence of the yellow fever? 
When this is done, then shall we be ready to discuss his 
sixth reason more fully with him, 


7. “ Many persons who had contracted the yellow fever in New- 
York, during the several seasons of its prevalence there, died of it at 
Boston, Albany, and other cities, at a distance, &c. Inno instances 
did these victims of the epidemic communicate contagion.” 


This is just what is said in his reason No. 3, and is 
already answered ; but adepts in controversy know 
that the majority of readers are very apt to believe, that 
where numerous reasons are set forth in form, something 
must of course be proved. 


~ 


8. “ The remarkable exemption of physicians from this disease, 
provided they attended to a few simple precautions, is also irreconcila~ 
ble to the doctrine of its contagiousness.” 


Why so? But we question the fact here taken for 
granted, If Dr. Miller will turn to the histories of the 
yellow fever in 1795 and 1798, he will find no such exemp- 
tion mentioned there ; on the contrary, he will find a nu- 
merous account of their deaths ; and, on the sad list, some 
ofthe most valuable of the faculty, both at Philadelphia 
and at New-York. Have we not lost all our health offi- 
cers who attended the quarantine ground? a Treat, a 
Bayley, and a Ledyard ; a Rodgers, (thanks to a gracious 
Providence, and a goad deputy,) still lives for the benefit 
of himself and family. But this exemption of the phy- 
sicians, we observe, has a proviso annexed; just a few 
simple precautions must be attended to. Whatare they ? 
The doctor, rightly supposing the secret would be eagerly 


sought after, has very properly and kindly communicated 
it. 





— 
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“* The more happy escape of physicians in this last than in former 
epidemics, is to be attributed chiefly to their having secured a resi- 
dence in the higher and safer parts of these cities, and to the compa- 
rative unfrequency of their visits to the districts of envenomed atmos- 
‘phere.” 


The “ simple precautions,” then, is a late thing, and 
consisted in their taking good care to keep more out of 
Afiarm’s way. Truly avery good, as well as a “ very sim- 
ple precaution”! Happy thought, and thrice happy the 
brain that first engendered it. In vain, however, have we 
strove to comprehend how this exemption of those physi- 
cians, who took such care to keep clear of the discase, is 
a proof of its non-contagiousness. But supposing this 
greater exemption of physicians than others, independent 
of the precaution, we then say, that it must be owing to 
the same cause that secured exemption to those employ- 
ed in removing the sick, as mentioned by the doctor a few 
pages before, who, it seems, could net take the disease 
ene way nor tother, neither from the diseased, nor from 
a pestilential atmosphere, in short, they were completely 


bomb-proof, as we say inthe army. The doctor adds, 


“ It ig understood, at the same time, that these physicians, in their 
confidence of the non-contagiousness of the disease, generally spent 
more time in the apartments of the sick, and were in the habit of 
making a more deliberate and minute examination of the cases which 
fell under their care, than in preceding epidemics.” 


It is apparent that the doctor advances this without 
feeling any confidence himself in its correctness. It would 
appear after all, then, that it was those physicians, only, 
who believed in the non-contagiousness of the disease that 
were-exempted. What egregious trifling! 


_ 9. © The failure of every attempt to arrest the progress of the dis- 


ease, by the separation of the sick from the well, is also incompatible 
‘vith the doctrine of contagion.” 
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Forever begging the question. Does the writer mean, 
that the progress of the disease was never arrested by an 
abandonment of the diseased place? If he does, we must 
contradict him on that fact. Wherever it has been found 
practicable to abandon it, as it has been in several villages, 
the disease has entirely disappeated, and the place might 
be visited with perfect safety in a few weeks afterwards. 
Such was the fact at Newburyport, a number of years 
since ; that it was so at the Wallabout, in the year 1804, 
we were witnesses ; the writer of this visited and exami- 
ned the spot for himself within three weeks, and such has 
also been the case at Brooklyn. But this is only ano- 
ther instance of that disregard of correctness, that disin- 
genuous artifice, which marks every page of this elaborate 
essay. 

If any thing more is necessary, the doctor shall furnish 
it himself. In the 8th volume of the Medical Reposito- 
ry, he states, that at the Wallabout the inhabitants aban- 
doned their houses, &c.; and, “* in consequence of this, 
(says he) the disease was suddenly arrested.” Thus, the 
effluvia of sick bodies no longer prevailing, the disease 
disappeared, notwithstanding all the ‘marsh miasma’ 
exhaled by heat, and floating in the atmosphere.” 


10. “ The inconsistency and contradiction which constantly attend 
the application of the doctrine of contagion in this disease, make it. 
altogether inadmissible. To explain one set of facts, it must infinitely 
transcend the small pox; to suit another, it must entirely forfeit the 
power of communicating itself by contagion. On some occasions, it 
is more subtle, penetrating, and rapid than the electric fluid; on 
ethers, more sluggish and dormant than the grossest matter. Con- 
trary to all other noxious substances, it is often more destructive at a 
dlistance than near to its source; for, at one time, it gannot reach a 
singJe individual among a great number surrounding the bed of the 
patient, and in frequent contact with his person, while at another, i 
must strike at the distance of seyeral hundred feet.” 
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We feel ourselves bound to pronounce, that all this is 
but a tissue of perverse misrepresentation ; and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that any mind which could thus descend to 
ihe employment of such pitiful artifice, must not be as de- 
ficient in correctness of reasoning, as it isin candour. But 
the singular manner in which the author finishes the para- 
graph is both absurd and ludicrous. 


** The noxiousness (says he) of the miasma of foul grounds, ex, 
haled by heat, and floating in the atmosphere, explains all these facts, 
and reconciles all these contradictions.” 


So then, after all his attempts to fabricate a mis-state- 
ment, which he falsely and ungenerously imputes to his. 
opponents, and then heaps upon it all the ridicule he can 
command, he acknowledges it to contain sober facts, which 
he has a theory at hand to explain, and contradictions 
which the same theory can reconcile. Only allow him his 
idio and koino miasmata, and he can do what has hither- 
to been supposed to transcend the powers of man ; he can 
explain what is inexplicable, and reconcile contradictions. 

We have arrived at the end of his ten reasons, but as he 
seems himself not quite satisfied with them, but goes on 
with other “ reasons annexed:” we must follow hima lit- 
tle further. 


** If it were. necessary to add any thing to the evidence of these ire 
resistible facts, it might be subjoined, that yellow fever cannot be 
considered as a contagious disease ; because, unlike all other conta 
gious diseases, it has no specific character, no definite course or du- 
tation, and no essential.or pathognomonic symptom.” 


We have in candour to confess, that we are altogether 
at a loss for language to express our astonishment at this 
paragraph. Scarcely a writer among the very numerous 
ones that have treated on the yellow fever, but have begun 
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by very properly describing the disease, its specific charace 
ter, definite course or duration, and its pathognomi¢ 
symptoms. If it were possible to believe, that the learned 
author had never read, or had forgotten the descriptions 
of this disease, given by Warren, Moseley, Chisholm, and 
a score of others, what shall we think of his having totally 
everlooked his own volumes! his fourteen volumes and 
nearly three hexades of the Medical Repository? a labour 
in which he has been engaged for no less than fourteen 
years. Finally, what shall we, what must we think of his 
having forgotten the beginning of the very essay under re- 
view before he had quite reached the end of it? The first 
volume of the Medical Repository opened with two es- 
says, by one of his colleagues, for the express purpose of 
“proving that our yellow fever was the same disease which, 
in the year 430, A. c., was called the plague, and depo- 
pulated Athens. For which purpose, it became necessary 
to describe, in the first place, what were the pathognomonic 
symptoms of our yellow fever ; and this, again, necessa- 
rily obliged him to describe the fever itself minutely, in 
erder that he might identify it with the Athens plague, 
which he also describes. 


‘‘ This disease [the Athens plague] (Says he) broke forth suddenly ; 
its attack was generally sudden, commencing without any previous 
illness or apparent cause. It began with violent head ache, inflamma- 
tion and fiery redness of the eyes, soon succeeded by inflammation of 
the throat, difficult respiration, and offensive breath; a sneezing and 
joarseness followed, with cough and other pulmonary affections. But 
the progress and nature of the disease will be more clearly compre- 
hended, from the following disposition of the particular symptoms.” 


This is followed by.an enumeration of no less than ten dif- 
ferent symptoms. How far these symptoms go toprove the 
writer’s proposition, we shall not here trouble ourselves to 
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€xamine, as it is notnecessary to our purpose. They are, at 
any rate, pertinent to show, that the editors of the Medi- 
cal Repository, when it suits their views, have no difficulty 
in wdmitting the character, duration, and symptoms of yel- 
low fever; and, as we now see, when they have different 
views, they are equaily ready to deny their existence. To 
come, at once, to the point, we will produce a few extracts 
from the Medical Repository itself. 

We find the doctor engaged in describing the yel- 
low fever in the city of New-York, in 1803, and he has 
one division of his subject entitled “ symptoms,” and be- 
ginning thus : 


“ The phenomena of yellow fever in this season, did not materially 
differ from such as heretofore have been observed to characterise the 
disease.” Med. Rep. vol.7. p. 180. 


And, we find him in another volume of the same work, 
in an article, entitled “ yellow fever at Cadiz,” speaking 
thus : 


** We learn that this Spanish disease was precisely such an one as 
we have lately so often experienced in different parts of our own coun- 
try. A glance atthe description and symptoms will remove every doubt.” 
Med Rep.vol.5.p.110. 


In a letter from Dr. Davidson, on the yellow fever, as 
it appeared in Martinique, the writer begins a paragraph 
with observing, that 


“ A peculiar and distressing oppression about the precordia, was a 
pathognomonic symptom of the disease.” Med. Rep.vol. 5. p. 245. 


Once more, speaking of the yellow fever at Leghorn, 
as described by GAETANO PALLONI, it is said : 


“‘ This disease is described as being one, which, however it might 
vary in its origin and progress, was always characterised by the follow- 
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ig symptoms: In the beginning, a propensity to vomit; pains in the 
limbs ; a most intense head-ache, more especially in the forehead and tem- 
ples ; asensation more or less troublesome in the pit of the stomach and 
the region of the liver; a colour like that of jaundice ; and, towurds the 
end, puking a matter resembling coffee grounds ; bleedings from the throat 
and nastrils, hiccuping and convulsions.” Med. Rep. vol. 8. p. 426. 


But this gentleman, now, forsooth, when he has another 
point to carry, scruples not to tell us, that the yellow fe- 
ver * has no specific character, no definite course or dura- 


tion, no appropriate, essential, or pathognomonic symp- 


toms?” Once more, and lastly, let us confront him with 


himself, in this very essay. 


“‘ The two symptoms which we supposed to be most characteristic of 
this disease are, yellowness of skin and black vomiting. A number 
of passages might be adduced, to shew that Hippocrates frequently 
met with these symptoms in the diseases that fell under his care ; 
such only will be mentioned as are clear, pointed, and incapable of 
being mistaken. In the ninth section of his book Crisis, he asserts, 
that in burning fevers (causus) a yellowness of skin appearing on the 
Jifth day, and accompanied with hiccup, is a fatal symptom’ This isa 
brief, precise, appropriate description of the disease, at one of its most 
important stages. The appearance of these symptome at that period, 
gives reason to apprehend the fatal event, which often takes place 
soon afterwards, and more frequently on the next, or sixth day, than 
on any other of the disease. Such a description, it is presumed, caz 
apply to no other febrile disease but that now in questien.” Appendix, 
p- 661. 


Thus, kind reader, in page 661, you have a precise and 
appropriate description ot a disease, and a description 
which, you are told, can apply to no other but that in 
question; but, when you have read on to page 670, you 
will find yourself solemnly assured, that it is totally inde- 
scribable ; that it has “* no specific character.” In the 
former page, you are told, that “ the fatal event more fre- 
quently takes place on the sixth day than on any other ;” 
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but, in the latter, you are told again, that the disease * hae 
no definite course or duration ;” and, lastly, you are first 
intormed, that “ a yellowness of skin appearing on the 
Sifth day, and accompanied with hiccup, is a fatal symp- 
tom ;” but all this you are to forget before you aprive at 
page 670, last quoted, for there you find, to your utter 
amazement, that the yellow fever, ** has no appropriate, 
essential, or pathognomonic symptoms” [whatever.] The 
doctor is a little distracted by opposite views: when his 
object is to show, that the yellow fever is not a moderr 
fever, then the aid of Hippocrates is called in, to prove, 
by a comparison of symptoms, that the ancient plague of 
Athens, and the modern yellow fever, is the same dis- 
case; but, to accomplish this, he is necessarily obliged te 
produce, both a description of symptoms belonging to thé 
yellow fever; and, also, to the plague of Athens. On the. 
other hand, when his object is to shew, that all fevers are 
only different grades of the same disease, he is obliged te 
turn right about, and deny it has any symptoms, or any 
thing to characterise it ; and this enables him to exhibit, 
in a style of satin, “ a simplicity, uniformity, and elegant 
arrondissement in the doctrine of fcvers, which, (he sayss) 
cannot but recommend it to all who admire the regularity 
of nature.” 7 , 

The truth is, our good doctor is here involved in an 
inextricable dilemma: Either the yellow fever is a spe- 
cific disease, or it is not. If it is a specific disease, its 
identity with the plague of Athens may be possible, 
{though he and his colleague have certainly failed te 
prove it) but then it is no longer a branch of the “ miasmas 
tic diseases,” and there is an end of his beautiful and ele+ 
gant «rrondissement ; if, on the contrary, it is not a spe+ 
cific disease, or a disease per se, then he. preserves hig 
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arrondissement indeed, at least from being upset by his 


own theory, but away goes the plague of Athens. We- 


will freely give the doctor his choice, but cannot, in con- 
science, allow him both at once. Seriously then, we ask, 
how it was possible for any man maintaining a decent re- 
gard tor the public, or even a proper self-respect, to en- 
tangle himself in such and so many inconsistencies and 
contradictions ? 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


—_ 
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Art. II, Sxercu of a Planand Method of Epucation, 

_ founded on an analysis of the human faculties, and na- 

, tural reason, surtable for the offspring of a free people, 
qnd for all rational beings. By Joseru Neer, for- 
merly acoadjutor of Pestalozzi, at his school near Berne, 
in Swisserland. Philadelphia, 1808. 12mo. pp. 168. 


WE have lately had much pleasure in perusing Mr. 
Neef’s sketch of Pestalozzi’s interesting plan of educa- 
tion. This sketch was published by Mr. Neef in the 
year 1808, and accidentally fell into our hands only a 
short time since. 

The object of the work is to set forth and explain the 
principles of that system of education, which the sagacity, 
genius, and benevolence of Pestalozzi unfolded to the 
world. The beautiful simplicity of the plan, and the clear 
and accurate display of mental operations connected with 
it, indicate in Pestalozzi a more than usual acquaintance 
with the philosophy of mind. A bare examination of 
the simple principles or elements of the understanding 
upon which this plan is founded, and the easy gradations 
by which it proceeds to the complete developement of the 
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faculties of the mind, was not, however, sufficient te se- 
eure its reception. ‘ His motives were applauded, and 
his plan was admired,” but no one was found sufficiently 
hardy or independent to adopt it; till, after struggling 
with the numerous difficulties incident to innovation upon 
established methods, and contending with the host of pre- 
judices that were ready to obstruct the accomplishment 
of his purpose, he at length succeeded in establishing his 
system, which was afterwards marked by a progress far 
surpassing his expectations. 

About the beginning of the nineteenth century, Pesta- 
Jozzi opened a school near Berne, in Swisserland, and 
about a year afterwards received Mr. Neef as a coadjutor 
in his new plan of instruction. In 1802, he was request- 
ed by the Philanthropic Society of Paris to send them a 
person acquainted with his method of teaching ; and Mr. 
Neef, from his knowledge of the German and French 
languages, ‘* was the person selected.” About the year 
1805, Mr. William Maclure, of Philadelphia, visited 
Pestalozzi’s school, and being greatly struck with its use- 
fulness, formed a desire to diffuse the advantages of such 
asystem of education through his own country. On his 
return, therefore, to Paris, he sought for Mr. Neef, who, 
being “ republican by inclination and principle,” was in- 
duced by the generous offers of Mr. Maclure to become 
“‘ an inhabitant of the new world.” Atthe time Mr. Neef 
left Paris, he appears to have been perfectly unacquainted 
with the English language ; and yet in little more than 
two years after, he published his ‘* Sketch of a plan and 
method of Education,” a performance which evinces a 
very rare facility in the acquisition of a foreign tongue, 

Believing, with Pestalozzi, that man is originally 
ferred neither virtuous nor vicious, but that the tendency 
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or disposition to become either the one or the other is 
closely incorporated with his structure, we have long been 
fully convinced of the faults and imperfections of the 
prevailing systems of education. It is with pleasure, 
. therefore, that we have devoted a portion of our time to 
the perusal of a work, which has for its object a change 
or an improvement in the method of conducting man 
through the most interesting and important period of life ; 
for although we cannot at this time expect from it any 
advantage to ourselves, yet we may, with the most ele- 
vated feelings of pleasure, hold up to the infant genera- 
tion a more enlivening prospect of knowledge and of 
virtue. : 

Mr. Neef appears eminently calculated for the im- 
portant and responsible task which he has undertaken ; 
his patience seems literally inexhaustible, and his whole 
soul devoted to the drawing forth of the human faculties. 
An occupation which is wearisome and trying to the 
tempers of most men, seems to furnish him with a high 
and peculiar degree of pleasure. His establishment in 
this country will afford a practical exhibition of the ad- 
vantages of this new system, and furnish our countrymen 
with a fair opportunity of deciding on its merits. Mr. 
Neef is perfectly willing that it should be tested by the 
severest scrutiny, confident that it will not suffer from 
any examination built upon the principles of the human 
mind. His object is to elicit and evolve the powers of 
the understanding ; the magisterial restraint, therefore, 
of the teacher, and the cold, chilling and pedantic air of 
the schoolmaster, are equally rejected. He places him- 
self on the easy and familiar footing of a friendly coun- 
sellor, endued with an extensive fund of information ; 
accurate and precise on all the subjects of which he ven- 
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tures totreat. This accuracy and precision in knowledge. 
he endeavours to convey to the youthful minds of his’ 
pupils, in order the better to establish their judgments ; 
and with this view, he rivets their attention on every object 
of their study. The easy and gradual manner in which 
he leads them to the employment of their senses, and the 
exercise of their minds, instead of proving a toil to which 
they reluctantly yield, is acknowledged as a high source 
of amusement and delight. In the course of some of his 
lessons, he designedly commits errors, that opportunities 
may be afforded his scholars to exercise their watchfulness 
in detecting them. ‘This they invariably do with a de; 
gree of acuteness that marks the progress of his princi- 
ples, and establishes the truth of his system. The quick- 
ness of perception which they discover, and the facility 
and cleverness they acquire in answering questions even 
of the most abstruse nature, is truly astonishing. Some 
of the problems which they solve without the least hesita- 
tion, would more than merely exercise ordinary arithme- 
ticians. Zerah Colburn’s calculations scarcely appear 
more surprising, than some of the solutions which children 
of seven or eight years of age give to problems proposed 
to them by Mr. Neef; the operations of the mind, and 
the train of reasoning by which they arrive at the solu- 
tions are clearly and distinctly exhibited. From among 
a number of others, we shall merely extract the following 


problems : 

“Four years and a half ago, a man borrowed three 
hundred and forty-eight dollars. The interest which he 
paid during the said space of time, amounts to ninety-three 


dollars and ninety-six cents ; how many dollars per cent: 


mterest does he pay ?” 
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“‘ Somebody borrowed a sum of money at six and a 
half per cent.; the interest he paid for the saiu sum, 
during five years, amounts to two hundred and sixty dol- 
lars and thirty-five cents) What is the amount of the 
sum which he has borrowed?” 

“A man bequeathed to his only heirs, a niece anda 
nephew, his whole estate, amounting to five hundred and 
seventy-eight guineas. The man dies, and his last will is 
opened; there it is stipulated, that the portion of the 
niece shall be to that of the nephew, in the ratio of seven 
to five. What will be the portion of each of them ?” 

Mr. Neef observes, that all these problems will be 
solved ** without the least assistance of the usual arithme- 
tical rules, and even without the least knowledge of our 
arithmetical cyphers; and whilst an ordinary arithmeti- 
cian would be in quest of pen, ink, and paper, and re- 
flecting whether the question may be solved by the rule 
of three, four, or five, the whole matter will be explained, 
proved, and demonstrated, by a child of eight years of 
age.” 

We cannot help expressing our approbation of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Neef instils into his pupils the ele- 
ments of geometrical knowledge. We have been much 
gratified with his method of instruction in ethics or mo- 
rals ; the attention which he pays to this important part 
of education, must be highly satisfactory to every parent 
properly impressed with the awful responsibility for the 
future fate of his child. Itis evident from his plan of in- 
structing them, that his pupils must soon become fixed in 
the great principle of the “ immutability of truth ;” and 
that there will be, comparatively, but little danger of their 
afterwards lending themselves to that false and destructive 
doctrine, which would determine the morality or immo- 
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rality of an action, by the time, place, and circumstances 
under which it may have been performed. He carefully 
avoids all officious interference with the faith or religious 
tenets of his pupils ; while he endeavours to impress se- 
riously on their minds, the relations in which they stand 
to the world, to their fellow creatures, and tothe Deity ; 
this knowledge of their rights, duties, and social relations 
is derived from an examination of their faculties. 
Complete instruction is given in the science of articulate 
and inarticulate sounds, in a way which had not been at- 
tempted previous to the introduction of this system, and 
for which, his students will ever acknowledge themselves 
under great obligations, in reading, writing, and in speak- 
ing. The improvements which he, proposes to introduce 
into the alphabet, although apparently a reasonable specu- 
lation, would, we imagine, be found an impracticable un- 
dertaking. His manner of teaching grammar is new, and 
free from the drudgery and dryness of the common 
method ; he imparts to it a degree of ease and interest, 
and instead of confining himself to the mere detail of 
grammatical rules, comprehends in it the metaphysical 
part, or philosophy of languages. He disapproves of the 
length of time that is spent in acquiring the dead lan- 
guages. He enables them to read Cicero, Virgil, Ho- 
mer, and Demosthenes ; but, very reasonably, prefers 
giving them a more thorough acquaintance with the living 
languages. He teaches them the most useful part of geo- 
graphy, and obliges them to form theirown maps. He 
instructs them also in the elegant accomplishments of 
drawing, music, and poetry ; and on the subjects of natu- 
ral history, natural philosophy, and chemistry, he excites 
a degree of interest, that keeps up their attention to all 
the objects of nature which surround them. These things 
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being at first rendered a species of pastime, at length be- 
come asource of high amusement. His plan is particu- 
larly calculated to improve and establish the health of his 
scholars, and to impart to them a degree of vigour both 
of body and mind. As parents will naturally consult the 
health of their children, we may observe, that Mr. Neef 
has established his school in the country, within a few 
miles of Philadelphia; a consideration also with those 
who believe in the opinion, which is supposed to be found- 
ed on experience, “that they, who have spent all their 
lives in cities, contract not only an effeminacy of habit, but 
even of thinking.” He spends great part of his time 
among his pupils, and while he joins them, indulges and 
instructs them in gymnastic exercises, and all the sports of 
youth. His number of pupils he states to be limited to 
forty ; he will receive none under six, nor any above eight 
years of age ; and would rather wish them to be entirely 
ignorant at the time of receiving them. 

Before concluding, we will say a word or two of the 
manner in which Mr. Neef writes: always like a man of 
genius, and apparently with ingenuous and disinterested 
feelings ; but we think with rather too much confidence 
for a foreigner, about to introduce an improvement among 
a young people, whom he supposes to be entirely ignorant 
of this system; asupposition, by the by, not strictly au- 
thorised. 

Mr. Maclure’s attention, when in Paris, was directed 
immediately to Mr. Neef, as the probable agent of great 
and laudable improvements in this new hemisphere; and 
Mr. Neef appears delighted with the ‘* magnanimous 
patriotism” of Mr. Maclure, whom he pronounces “ one 
of Pennsylvania’s worthiest and most enlightened sons.” 


Flowever forcible and pleasing the emotions may have 
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been, which Mr, Neef experienced at this unexpected 
disclosure of American magnanimity, we are not disposed 
to view it in the extraordinary and wonderful light in 
which it appears to have struck him. We may safely ven- 
ture to assert, without wishing to detract from the meri- 
torious conduct of Mr. Maclure, that few Americans of 
education and research have visited Europe, without feel- 
ing a desire to introduce into their own country, some of 
the many improvements they may have witnessed in the 
various branches of the arts and manufactures. What 
American, that has passed through Sheffield, Manchester, 
Birmingham, or Worcester, that has not glowed with en- 
thusiasm to translate to his own country, the improve- 
ment, facility, and expedition in the works of these re- 
spective places? What efforts are now making to imitate 
the porcelain of Europe, and to improve the manufactures 
of iron and other articles? And how short a time was 
allowed to precede the introduction of Lancaster’s plan 
of education? How numerous indeed are the instances 
which might yet be adduced, to illustrate and establish 
this principle of patriotism which distinguishes the Ame- 
rican, whom we believe not to have degenerated from the 
elevated spirit and vigour of mind possessed by his fore- 
fathers; and which, in all probability, would reflect still 
higher credit on his country, were he in more instances 
possessed of those means to accomplish his purpose, which 
gave efficient activity to the laudable spirit of Mr. 
Maclure. 

In closing this article, we hail the arrival of Mr. Neef 
in this country, and regret not having been educated un- 
der the system of his great master, Pestalozzi. We ab- 
stuin from an examination of the Pestalozzian principles, 
as it would be impossible, within the compass of such an 
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article, to convey an adequate idea of the system. We 
would, therefore, earnestly recommend to our readers, to 
peruse the sketch, by Mr. Neef, the highest pitch of 
whose ambition is to become a useful schoolmaster. 

Goldsmith observes, “ of all professions in society, I 
do not know a more useful, or a more honourable one, 
than a schoolmaster ; at the same time, that I do not see 
any more generally despised, or men whose talents are so 
ill rewarded ;” and he is “ bold enough to say, that 
schoolmasters in a state, are more necessary than clergy- 
men, as children stand in more need of instruction than 
their parents.” We hope that a discerning public will 
not allow the advantages of this system, and the useful- 
ness of this man, to be lost to the country ; and that en- 
couragement will be given to the assistants of Mr. Neef, 
whom he invites, with a friendly welcome, to join him in 
“a work, that will render Pestalozzi’s name as dear and 
venerable to posterity, as the deeds of many of his con- 
temporaries will render them execrable to future genera- 
tions.” 
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Art. III. A Brief Topographical and Statistical Manyar 
of the State of New-York ; exhibiting the situations’und 
boundaries of the several counties; the cities, towns, 
mountains, lakes, rivers, creeks, Fc. in each ; the vil- 
lages and other places within the limits of each town; 
distances from the seat of government, &c.; and de- 
signating the principal places, and the seat of the courts, 
Fc. in each county; the places in which post offices are 
kept ; the incorporated villages, Sc. Albany, Frary, 
12mo. pp. 36. 1811. 


The author of the present manual, which is not inaptly 
termed a verbal map, has offered to the public a larger 
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amount of interesting, and we think we may add, novel 
information, than has probably ever been contained in any 
work of asimilar kind. That the information is of great 
interest is too obvious to be denied; that it has strong 
claims to novelty with a great majority of readers, is, we 
think, equally certain. We are so accustomed to consider 
those things which are easily to be attained as of a trifling 
nature, and the knowledge which is accessible at our very 
doors, as not worth the trouble of acquiring, that many of 
us, impelled by an ill directed curiosity, travel abroad in 
search of useless information, and are contented to re- 
main in total ignorance of that which immediately con- 
cerns us. Hence, it is no uncommon occurrence, daily 
to meet with native Americans much better acquainted 
with the topography of an obscure country town in Eng- 
land, than with the topography of their native state, having 
tolerably correct ideas relative to the imports and exports, 
the agriculture and manufactories, the progress of litera- 
ture and science among the European nations, and the 
most erroneous and absurd notions relative to matters of 
the self-same nature in their own country. Others again 
are so much engaged in the concerns of traffic, or so closely 
confined t: mechanical pursuits, that, however strong their 
inclination to know something of our rapid settkements 
and improvements, through want of leisure they are alto- 
gether prevented. To both these classes of individuals, 
the present performance possesses strong claims to novelty. 
The author has with great zeal and industry collected his 
materials, and, independent of every pecuniary conside- 
ration, compressed in thirty-six pages what might easily 
have occupied a quadruple number. 

We shall make an extract from his prefatory remarks, 
which cannot be read but with the greatest satisfaction, as 
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it exhibits a very recent, and, no doubt, correct statement 
of the unprecedented increase of wealth and population in 
the state of New-York. 


“In 1731 this state contained 10 counties, and only 50,291 souls—. 
in 1771, same counties, and 163,338 souls—in 1786, (twenty-five years 
ago) 12 counties, and 238,896 souls—1791, sixteen counties, and 
340,120 souls—and in 1800, thirty counties, 305 towns, (including $ 
cities) and 586,000 inhabitants. Now (1811) the state contains about 
300 villages, of from 15 or 20, but generally from 30 or 40, to 600 
houses, 452 towns, (including 4 cities) 45 counties, and (in 1810) 
960,000 inhabitants; giving an increase of 15 counties, 147 towns, and 
374,000 people in the last ten years! ! And the militia of the state 
regularly enrolled amounted to 102,068 in 1809. 

In manufactures, the late census has furnished data for the follow- 
ing statement : 

Looms, 33,068 ; yds. cloth, (all kinds) 9,099,703 ; value, $5,002,892 
82. Tan works, 867; val. of leather, $1,299,542 16. Distilleries, 
591; val. $1,685,794 40. Breweries, 42; val $340,765 68. Fulling 
mills, 427; enhanced val. of cloth, $679,126 87. Paper mills, 28; 
val 233,268 00. Hat factories, 124; val. §249,035 00. Glass works, 
6; val. (besides bottles, &c.) $716,800 00. Powder mills,?; vat 
$10,400 00. Rope walks, 18; val. $538,000 00. Sugar houses, 10; 
val. $420,706 00. Oil mills, 28; val. $49,285 75. Blast furnaces, 
11; val. $205,300 00. Air furnaces, 10; val. $156,720 00. Cut 
nail factories, 44; val. $276,932 80. Forges, 48; val. $125,240 00. 
Trip hammers, 49; val. (return of work from two of them only) 
$1,600 00. Rolling and slitting mills, 1; val. 33,120 00. Total 
value —$12,085,525 62. Also, 413 carding machines—value included 
in cloth above; and 26 cotton factories, not included above, the cloth 
there mentioned being the manufacture of families only. The above 
returns (except for Ontario, Columbia and Washington counties) are 
moreover believed to be short ofthe real amount; no tow cloth was 
returned except for two counties; instead of one there are ten ot 
twelve rolling and slitting mills in the state; the nail, hat, paper and 
rope factories, furnaces, &c. much exceed the number returned. Alb 
the woollen factories were omitted. The single county of Rensselaer 
will this year manufacture of the above articles, the value of $600,000, 
though returned last year at $458,000. And many new factorics, in 
Oneida especially, and in the western country generally, are just going 
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into operation. So that it may be safely affirmed, that our present 
annual value of the above named manufactures exceeds $16,000,000 ! 

There are now made annually, 525,000 bushels of salt, viz. in Onon- 
dago, 453,840 (though in 1800 only 42,754); Cayuga, 54,000; Gene- 
see, 1,400; Seneca, (at least) 25,000; and Ontario, about 8,760— 
total value at the works, $147,000. In Cayuga, 2,240 skeins of silk. 
To all which may be added $60,000, the value of articles annually 
made by convicts in the state prison. 

“‘ t have not sufficient data to calculate the quantity of the ashes, 
maple sugar, flour, &c. made, or the grain, cattle, sheep, beef, pork, 
&c. raised annually, so as to make a valuation of our products or lands. 
But as the sheep returned for Dutchess were 85,855—Albany, 34,342 
—Cayuga, 49,872—Onondago, 44,893, and Jefferson, 20,000; we may 
conclude, judging from the population, (exclusive of New-York co.) 
that the whole state contains 1,280,000. Dutchess contains 14,341 
horses, and 51,650 neat cattle, which, in like manner, (N. Y. omitted) 
gives 247,000 of the former, and 886,000 of the latter; but probably 
$00,000 horses, and 1,000,000 neat cattle, would be mearer the true 
amount in the whole state. , 

‘* The provisions made for the roads and bridges, besides the nu- 
merous roads and bridges authorised to be laid out, made and built, 
at the risk of individuals, or expense of the counties, the state, or the 
lands benefitted thereby, are, 36 bMdge companies, with $509,000 
stock, and 135 turnpike companies, with $7,558,000 stock, extending 
their roads over a length of 4,500 miles, about one third of which is 
completed. 

‘The capital stock of the several incorporated banks, is $11, 
690,000. The fund set apart by the state for the benefit of common 
schools, now amounts to $483,326 29; the last year’s revenue of 
which, was $36,427 64—besides which, 314,770 acres of unsold land 
still belong to this fund. 

** The revenue and expenditures of the state are, in the abstract, as 
follows :—Lands, about 1,000,000 acres unsold; and state funds, 
$4,191,803 25; (in 1800, about $2,900,000 00) the annnal revenue 
of which, is now $278,489 96—besides which, the receipts at the 
treasury, from various other sources were, for the year 1810, 4626, 
042 88; (for 1791, $127,648; for 1800, $192,028 71)—and during 
same time were paid out, $606,328 22; in 1791, $143,417 64; and 
in 1800, $261,765 03.) Estimated expenses, for 1811, $268,366 22. 
Webts which the state owes, besides some small unliquidated de- 
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mands, $880,000 (in 1800, 346,284 98.) Which (exclusive of the 
school fund and land, and of the 1,000,000 acres public lands above 
named) gives about $30,000, annual excess of revenue over expendi- 
tures, and a permanent fund, exceeding the public debt, $3,311, 
803 25. 

** There are established in the state, two colleges, and upwards of 
forty academies ; also, 364 post offices, being more than one seventh 
of the whole (2,440) in the United States ; and sixty different news- 
papers, and (in all) about ninety printing establishments. The ship- 
ping owned in this state, in 1809, was 251,525 tons, (besides that on 
the three lakes) being one fifth of the whole owned in the United 
States. Amount of exports, in 1807, $26,357,963; and revenue on 
imports, &c., more than one fourth of the whole paid in the United 
States, (from one fourth to one third of which two last items is, how- 
ever, derived from the trade of other states.) 

{In addition to the goodness of our soil, and the excellence of our 
timber, we have plenty of iron-ore, slate, plaister of paris, and inex. 
haustible salt springs, the most valuable in the world. There have 
also been found, coal, copper, lead, sulphur, zinc, marble, ising-glass> 
and some silver. Our territory (containing 55,000 square miles, of 
which, four or five thousand are water) stretches from the Atlantic, 
the whole length of New-England, and spreads along the St. Law- 
rencey and three great navigable lakes. Embracing the head-waters 
of the Ohio, and two other large rivers, which pass southerly through 
other states—the whole course of the best river in the United States, 
and perhaps in the world—together with twenty other rivers, naviga« 
le by boats and rafts. This state affords the best passage in the 
Jnited States, both by land and water, from tide-waters to the exten- 
ive navigable lakes of the west. There is not a mountain, or any 
‘reat unavoidable hill to pass, between Albany and Lake Erie. It is 
he only state, too, (except at the narrow and N. E. extremity) which 
xtends across the whole width of the United States territory ; and the 

nly spot on which the Atlantic and the lakes can be united by sloop 
wigation. This peculiar situation, with its other advantages, ren- 
“ars this state highly interesting to the politician, the man of busi- 
‘ss or enterprise, the emigrant, and the traveller. With the latter, 
; pecially, the ready and safe conveyance up the Hudson and to Low- 

Canada, and the good roads and accommodations westward, will be 

ditional inducements to visit a country of this description, which, 

Vot. IT. ce 
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moreover, furnishes mineral waters more efficacious and valuable 
than the best medicinal springs in Europe; and which (besides many 
intermediate sublime natural views and objects) contains, on its 
western confines, the greatest natural curiosity in the world—a coun 
try interspersed (exclusive of the great waters before named) with 
more than fifteen lakes, from ten to forty miles in length, and nume- 
rous smaller ones, exhibiting as great an extent, variety, and beauty 
of inland water scenery, as all the other states together.” 


Ii report be correct, the author of this little work is Mr, 
H. G. Spafford, who has long been engaged in preparing 
for the press, a Gazetteer of th: State of New-York. ¥F rom 
the excellent specimen of the same species of labour 
which he has now offered, we have become still more des 
sirous to see his larger performance. 
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OricinaL Lerrer from Dr. BenjaMin FRANKLIN, to 
the Hon. CapwaLLapDER CoLpEN, Es;. at Colden- 
ham, giving an account of the first organization of the 
American Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia.* 


New-York, April 5, 1744, 
SiR, 


Happening to be in this city about some particular 
affairs, I have the pleasure of receiving yours of the 28th 
past, here ; and can now acquaint you, that the society, as 
far as it relates to Philadelphia, is actually formed, and 
has had several meetings to mutual satisfaction. As soon 
as I get home, I shall send you a short account of what 
has been done and proposed at these meetings. The 
members are : 

Dr. Thomas Bond, as Physician. 

Mr. Fohn Bartram, as Botanist. 

Mr. Thomas Godfrey, as Mathematician. 

Mr. Samuel Rhodes, as Mechanician. 

Mr. William Parsons, as Geographer. 

Dr. Phineas Bond, as General Nat. Philosopher. 

Mr. Thomas Hopkinson, President. 

Mr. William Coleman, Treasurer. 

B. F——, Secretary. 

To whom, the following members have since been ad- 

ded, viz) Mr. Alexander, of New-York ; Mr. Morris, 
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* We cannot but refer to the annexed fac simile as one of the most 
successful “ counterfeits” of the kind we have ever witnessed.—Ep- 
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Ch. Justice of the Jerseys; Mr. Home, Secretary of do. ; 
Mr. John Coxe, of Trenton, and Mr. Martyn, of the 
same place. Mr. Nicholls tells me of several other gen- 
tlemen of this city that incline to encourage the thing ; and 
there are a number of others, in Virginia, Maryland, and 
the New-England colonies, who we expect to join us, as 
soon as they are acquainted that the society has begun to 
form itself. 
Iam, Sir, with much respect, 
Your most humble servant, 


B. FRANKLIN. 
The Hon. CADWALLADER CoLDEN, £sq. 





Letter from WitL1AM James Mac Neven, Professor 
of Chemistry, in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New-York, addressed to Dr. Davip Hosack. 


New-York, Sept. 12th, 1811. 
DEAR Sir, 

Iam happy in being now able to send you a short 
account of the manner in which I succeeded in producing 
potassium by means of a gun barrel, and I think it highly 
probable, that we may always obtain more or less of it in 
the same way. It I am well founded in this expectation, 
it is satisfactory to foresee, that an experiment, which just- 
ly excites so much interest, will not be attempted so often 
again, as it has been, without effect. 

The points to be specilly attended to in this experi- 
ment are, that the gun barrel be very clean ; the iron 


turnings, of soft iron, and equally clean ; the potash 
quite pure; the tube completely air tight, and the heat 
properly regulated, neither rising too high nor falling too 
low. 
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The ingenious apparatus of Mr. Johns, which, with a 
view to economy, he directs to be made out of different 
pieces ground into each other, has no advantage of that 
sort in this town, where mechanical labour is so exceed- 
ingly dear ; at the same time, that arrangement very much 
lessens the chances of succeeding. I had two gun bar- 
rels successively fitted up in his way, at an expense of 
about five dollars a piece, and yet the experiment failed in 
both, for want of sufficient closeness in the joints. Added 
to the difficulty of making the pieces air-tight in the first 
instance, they expand perhaps unequally during the pro- 
cess. I then choose to make trial with an undivided gun 
barrel, and would recommend the like to be always done 
at first, for after once using it thus, it is still good enough 
for the other mode. Having the inside of the barrel well 
cleansed of rust, and a well ground stopple fitted into the 
breeching, I then covered that part of it that was to lie in 
the furnace, with a coating of clay and fresh horse dung ; 
the addition of sand is apt to make it fuse. The furnace 
on this occasion, was nothing more than a few bricks layed 
together, without cement, on the hearth of a blacksmith’s 
forge. What I introduced into the barrel, was a parcel 
of card teeth, enough to fill a length of eight or nine inches. 
Immediately on introducing them, the barrel was laid 
across the fire, and a couple more bricks raised, by way 
of screen, before the breeching. A stop cock witha 
glass tube was fixed in the muzzle of the barrel, and the 
other end of the tube immersed in a cup of oil. 

As soon as that part in the fire had acquired a white 
heat, the potash was introduced, and, owing to the loose- 
ness of the bricks, the end of the barrel out of the fire had 
already become sufficiently hot to melt the potash. The 
stopple was purposely left out for some time, to permit as 
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much of the moisture of the alkali as possible to be dissi- 
pated through this opening. After inserting the stopple 
tt was luted. 

Hydrogen gas continued to escape pretty freely for 
twenty minutes, and it had not ceased in less than forty, 
It was satisfactory to find, that whenever the issue of gas 
slackened, the oil ascended in the glass tube, thereby 
shewing that the apparatus was air tight. 

After being cooled, I had the gun barrel sawed through, 
about two inches beyond where it came outside of the 
fire, and, with much pleasure, found it lined with a consi- 
derable incrustation of a white coloured substance, similar 
to unburnished silver. When scraped off on a clean iron 
plate, part ran in globules like pure quicksilver, and part 
took fire in the air; but I saved a good deal, which had 
the consistence of an amalgam before putting it into the 
naptha, in which I shewed it to you. It seems to have 
hardened since, for, on the phial being shaken, it rattles 
against the sides, as solid particles of metal would against 
glass. It is true the naptha barely covers it. 

I employed a very ingenious mechanic, Mr. Wood- 
ward, of Greenwich, to prepare my apparatus ; and, at the 
same time, put into his hands Judge Cooper’s account of 
the trials made by him at Northumberland. This exam- 
ple induced Mr. Woodward to bend the gun barrel, a 
thing I do not by any means think necessary, and hardly 
useful ; but if any person prefer it, he may have it done 
without flawing the barrel, in the way Mr. Woodward 
did mine, by bending it with strokes of a mallet instead of 
a hammer. 

In a second experiment, in which I also obtained pot- 
assium sufficient to satisfy me, had it been the first time, 
f ascribe the smallness of the quantity procured, to the 
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end of the gun barrel being too much turned up by bend- 
ing, and the potash thence flowing in too rapidly upon the 
wire. In this case, hydrogen passed over far more quickly 
than in the former experiment, and some potash remained 
undecomposed beyond the wire. Might not the oxygen 
of the potash have been divided between it and the pot- 
assium, and the product of metal thus diminished ? 

Though a white heat be necessary, it may be carried too 
far, as I saw happen to Mr. Chilton, in an experiment in 
which his gun barrel was fused, and yet not without une- 
quivocal signs of potassium being. produced. 

The fuel I employed was coke, but it produces a heat 
unnecessarily intense, and with it we risk the melting of 
the gun barrel. I observed in my second experiment 
part of the wire within the barrel united to it by fusion 
Moreover, the learned professor of Dickenson College 
used only charcoal, and nevertheless obtained all the heat 
he required. 

When very solicitous to succeed, I would certainly pre- 
fer a gun barrel not at all divided, and employ a charcoal 
fire, in a close furnace. I would make the alkali run 
slowly through the wire or turnings, as the case may be, 
and not admit any of it until the apparatus was brought to 
a white heat. 

I bought some gun barrels at seventy-five cents a piece; 
cleaning them out will cost from twenty-five to fifty cents 
each, and by using one of this kind we render success 
almost certain. They are then not only the best, but the 
cheapest for us who live in New-York. | 

On this, as well as on other occasions, it is of great 
moment to procure a pure alkali. Lovitz’s process is te- 
dious, and gives rise to the formation of much carbonate 


of potash. Bertholet’s would be preferable, from the 
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property alkalis possess of dissolving in highly rectified 
alcohol, to the exclusion of all foreign salts, if the mutual 
action of the spirit and alkali did not afford a new source 
of impurity. But judging this action greatest, when heat 
is applied to evaporate the alcohol, I substitute the follow- 
ing process. 

On the concrete potash, left by the evaporation of the 
caustic lie, I pour strong alcohol in the first instance, and 
thus separate expeditiously the neutral salts, earths, and 
carbonic acid it contains. I afterwards carefully decant 


_ it, and add an equal quantity of distilled water; after 


which, I distil them from a glass retort until all the spirit 
comes over, which I thus recover, and, lastly, evaporate to 
dryness in a silver bason. Caustic potash can be got in 
this manner with less trouble, and it is very pure and well 
coloured. Yours, &c. 


W. J. MAC NEVEN. 





Extract of a Letter, addressed to one of the Editors of the 
Register, dated Kortright, March 28th, 1811. 


On the fifteenth day of March, 1803, the wife of Sey- 
mour H. Adams, in the town of Stamford, county of 
Delaware, and state of New-York, was delivered of a liv- 
ing male child, and the placenta, before the accoucheur 
arrived ;*and having severe after pains, opium was ad- 
ministered, whish abated the same. From that time till 
the first day of June following, she was constantly afflicted 
with head-ache, loss of appetite, with a mucus discharged 
in great quantity from the uterus; her countenance gra- 
dually became sallow, she was much debilitated and 
emaciated. During that time, several medical gentlemen 
were called to her aid, but gave no relief, On the morn- 
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tag of the last mentioned day, I was called, the distance 
of ten miles, to visit her, and apprehending the case to be. 
fluor albus, I ordered an emetic of tartrite of antimony, 
leaving other medicines to be taken afterwards, and so I 
left her ; but in the evening of the same day, I was called 
again, and when I arrived, there was expelled from the 
uterus, the entire os occipitis of a fetus. I then examined 
her, and found the os uteri sufficiently dilated, so that in 
a short time she was delivered of several small pieces of 
bones, and a considerable quantity of grumous blood, 
mixed with gritty particles of bone. What was dis- 
charged had no smell of putrefaction. She immediatelv 
recovered, and has had several children since. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


HENRY MARSHALL. 





College of Physicians and Surgeons, New-York. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the College 
ef Physicians and Surgeons of New-York, held on the 
afternoon of August 13th, 1811, the following gentlemen, 
graduates of that institution, were elected Fellows of 
the said College :— 

THEODRIC ROMEYN BECK, M. D. of Schenectady. 

WILLIAM E. BURRELL, M. D. of New-York. 

GERARDUS A COOPER, M.D. of New-York. 

CASPAR WISTAR =DDY, M. D. of New-York. 

HENRY RAVENEL, jun. M. D. of South-Carolina, 

- JOHN W FRANCIS. M. D. of New-York. 

THOMAS EDWARD STEELL, M. D. of New-Jersey. 

- SAMUEL ARMSTRONG WALSH, M. D. of New-York. 





Columbia College. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Columbia 
College, held on Monday, Sept. 2d, 1811, Dr. VALENTING, 
Vou. II. * ad . 
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Morr was unanimously elected Professor of Surgery in 
the medical department of that institution. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 
College of Physiciuns and Surgeons. 


The fifth session of the College will commence on the 
first Monday of November, when an introductory dis- 
course will be delivered by the president, Dr. Samuel 
Bard; after which, the usual courses of instruction will 
be given. 

Anatomy, Surgery, and Physiology, by Dr. Fohn 
Augustine Smith. 

Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine, 
by Dr. D. Hosack. 

Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women and Children, 
by Dr. D. Hosack. 

Materia Medica, by Dr. Benjamin De Witt. 

Chemistry, by Dr. W. ¥. Mac Neven. 


Natural History, by Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill. 
JOHN W. FRANCIS, M. D. Register. 


Eddy’s Circular Map of New-York, and the adjacent 
country. 


It is with pleasure we are enabled to state, that this in- 
genious and highly interesting performance will be laid 
before the public about the beginning of January next. 
It will be printed on superfine drawing paper, two feet 
square; the diameter of the circle will be twenty inches ; 
the scale, two miles to one inch, extending thirty miles in 
all directions round the city: the old city hall, at the 
head of Broad-street, will be in the centre; and it will 
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shew all the villages, taverns, most noted country seats, 
turnpike roads, and the more considerable common roads» 
In order to correct the many errors which abound in other 
maps, and to render the present one as correct as the na- 
ture of the publication will admit, at a great expense and 
trouble, numerous surveys have been made, both in News 
York and in New- Jersey, including all the turnpikes in 
New-Jersey west and south of Newark. Especial care 
has also been paid to the general direction of the hills in 
the Jerseys, on Long Island, and West-Chester county, 
SO as to give a complete view of the topography of the 
country. 

We have only to add, that the ingenious projector of 
this undertaking is eminently qualified to do justice to his 
subject, and that he has already afforded sufficient evi- 
dence of his abilities in this department | f literary labour, 
by the publication of his excellent map of the western part 
of the state of New-York ; and we hope that his present 
performance is only introductory to some more extensive 
_ exertion of his talents. 





A Sketch of the Weather and Diseases at Philadelphia, 
from the 1st of Ffanuary to the 15th of September of the 
present year, (1811) extracted from the Meteorologzcal 
Register of Dr. William Currie. 


During the chief part of January, the weather was re- 
markably moderate, when compared with that which has 
frequently occurred at the same season in former years. 

The early part of February was cold and frosty, but the 
remainder of the month was remarkably calm and warm, 
with the exception of a few snowy days. 

March, with the exception of a very few days, was also 
tinusually dry, calm, and mild. 
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April was generally dry and mild, though several heavy 
thunder showers occurred at different times in the course 
of the month, which rendered the unpaved streets, and 
the roads about the city, muddy and deep. 

May was generally cold, wet, and unpleasant, the wind 
being mostly from n. r. A few thunder showers also oc- 
curred in the course of this month. 

A considerable part of June was disagreeably warm 
and dry. On the ist, 2d, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 21st, 
22d, and 23d, the mercury was never below 80 degrees 
at 3 o’clock Pp. mM. and on the 22d and 23d it was as high 
as 87 and 88. Heavy rain, accompanied with thunder, 
fell on the 2d, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, and rain, 
without thunder, on the 3d, 4th, 7th, 15th, 26th, and 27th, 
making altogether twelve days on which rain fell. 

From the 2d to the 12th of July, the heat and drought 
were extremely great. On the 5th and 6th, the mercury 
in an eligible situation rose between 3 and 4 o’clock P. M. 
to 96, and in many parts of the city to 98 degrees, which 
is as high as it has ever been known to rise in this city. 
Exclusive of the twelve very warm days, there were eight 
other days of this month that the mercury was never be- 
low 80 degrees at 3 o’clock, and on some it rose to 86. 
Rain, accompanied with thunder, fell on the 9th, 18th, 
and 17th, and without thunder on the 11th, 22d, 23d, 
25th, and 29th, making altogether nine days on which 
more or less rain fell. Those rains without thunder were 
from the eastward, and though more moderate, were of 
longer continuance, and penetrated deeper into the earth, 
than those accompanied with thunder. 

On the ist of August, the thermometer, which on the 
50th and 31st of July was as high as 86 and 87 at three 
o'clock, fell to 74 at the same hour, and had been as low 
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as 70 at 9 o’clock a.m. From the 1st to the 17th inclu- 
sive, the mercury never rose above 80, but was generally 
below 75. During this interval, there were nine days on 
which it rained, and the quantity of rain was so great, 
that all the ponds and ditches overflowed, and all the low 
grounds in the vicinity of the city were covered with wa- 
ter to a considerable depth. On the 4th and 16th the rain 
poured down in torrents, and the explosions of thunder 
were frequent and violent. From the 18th to the 22d in- 
clusive, the heat was very great, and the atmosphere be- 
came loaded with exhalations from the stagnant water and 
moist ground. On the 18th the mercury rose to 84 at 3 
o’clock p. M. on the 19th to 86, on the 20th to 88, and at 
4 o’clock to 90, and on the 21st to 88 ; but on the 22d it 
fell to 84, soon after a thunder shower. From the 23d 
to the 29th the wind came constantly from the n. £. during 
which time the atmosphere was moist and disagreeably 
cold to sensation, though the range of the thermometer 
was between 70 and 76. But on the 30th it rose to 78, 
in consequence of a change of wind, and from that time 
to the 5th of September the air was disagreeable, calm, 
and hot. 

On the 1st of September the mercury was 81 at 3 o’clock 
Pp. M. on the 2d 84, on the 3d 84, and on the 4th 86. On 
the 5th it fell to 82, on the 6th and 7th it fell to 74 and 
72, and on the 8th, 9th and 10th to 68 and 66, with the 
wind from n. £. On the 11th the wind shifted to s. E. and 
became calm, accompanied with steady rain ; cleared up 
warm in the evening. 12th, 13th and 14th, wind southerly, 
with flying clouds and light breeze ; thermometer, 72, 
75, and 72. Ponds and ditches still full of water. 

The inhabitants of Philadelphia, including the district 
of Southwark, and the township of the Northern Liber- 
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ties, enjoyed a greater share of health this year than usual, 
till after the sudden change of temperature which took 
place in June, soon after which a considerable number of 
children and several adults became affected with a painful 
disorder of the bowels, accompanied with frequent gri- 
ping and vomiting, sometimes accompanied with scanty 
liquid or watery stools, but without any mixture of blood 
er mucus, and seldom with much discharge of bile. With 
several patients, the disease, preceded by symptoms which 
indicate the presence of sphacelus, terminated fatally in 
six or seven days, and sometimes sooner, but without 
being accompanied in any case with vomiting of black 
matter, though I have frequently seen infants, in the early 
part of summer in former years, who were afflicted with 
enteriiis, discharge a black coloured mixture both from 
the stomach and bowels before the mortal termination of 
the disease, which resembled the matter thrown up by 
vomiting in the last stage of fatal cases of the malignant 
yellow fever, in every respect, excepting that it did not 
contain any of those small flaky particles, which distin- 
guish the matter vomited toward the fatal conclusion of 
the last mentioned disease from the matter vomited in 
any other disease, excepting in fatal cases of gastritis ; 
which, as appears from the cases and dissections of the 
late Mr. Stark, exhibits precisely the same symptoms be- 
fore its fatal conclusion, and the same appearances in 
the stomach, (though the blood and the different viscera 
have a very different appearance) as are observable in 
fatal cases of the malignant yellow fever. 


A have frequently seen infants have very dark coloured 
evacuations after taking calomel, which the inexperienced, 
mistaking for atrabilis, have persevered in carrying off by 
the very means which induced it, till the little patients 
have been carried off with it. 
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Soon after the sudden decrease of temperature which 
had been so excessive during the fore part of July, exclu- 
sive of several cases of genuine cholera, (which is always 
a spasmodic affection of the stomach and intestines, un- 
connected with inflammation or fever, and originates from 
sudden changes of temperature, independent of marsh 
miasmata) a number of persons were attacked with a pain- 
ful disorder of their bowels, accompanied with griping, 
sickness, and frequent inclination to puke ; and with al- 
ternate sensations of cold and heat, resembling the form- 
ing stage of the enteritis, or inflammation of the intes- 
tines, which, as well as the similar disorder that had 
occurred in June, instead of requiring anodynes, antispas- 
modics, or diffusible stimulants, were relieved by such 
remedies as succeed best in cases of enteritis, or other 
internal inflammations. | , 

A few cases of dysenterv also occurred at the same 
time; but cases of catarrh and rheumatism became much 
more numerous, and have continued more prevalent with- 
in the city than any other disease, excepting the hooping 
cough. 

I have seen but few cases of the intermittent fever this 
season, within the limits of the thickly settled and paved 
parts of the city, excepting those that had lately returned 
from unhealthy situations in the country; though nume- 
rous cases have occurred in the suburbs, and in the marshy 
tract of ground below the city; nor have I seen many 
cases of fever of the remitting type, or accompanied with 
bilious discharges, and not a single case of fever with the 
characteristic symptoms of the malignant yellow fever ; 
which, if we live “ in the latitude of pestilence,” as has 
been confidently pronounced by an author of some re- 


gown, must be “ passing strange,” considering the ex+ 
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traordinary high and low temperature which has alter- 
nately and frequently occurred, since the beginning of 
June to this time ; especially to those very learned sages, 
whose sagacity first discovered, that all malignant and 
pestilential diseases. originate from the exhalations which 
issue from dead animal and vegetable substances, during 
the process of putrefaction; and, who consider the gut- 
ters on each side of the streets, the covered sewers, the 
docks or slips, the temples of Cloacina, the grave yards, 
the decaying wharves, the new made ground, the moulder- 
ing walls of houses, and the pump wells, as the grand 
manutfactorics of these pestiterous exhalations. 

I have always observed intermittents and remittents to 
make their appearance in the marshy tract of country, to 
the south of the city, and in the suburbs, where the ground 
is level or low, and moist and unpaved, much earlier in 
the season than in the thickly settled and paved parts of 
the city. This I consider a strong argument against the 
opinion maintained by certain gendemen, that the malig- 
nant yellow fever originates from the same cause as the 
intermittent fever, only increased in its destructive power 
by the influence or operation of some supposed unsalutary 
change in the constitution of the atmosphere ; otherwise, 
the malignant fever would also make its first appearance 
in the same situations as the intermittent fever, for some 
time before it unmasked its hideous visage within the 
more salubrious limits of the city. 


Observations on the Weather of the City of New-York, for 
the months of Fuly, August, and September, 1811. 


JULY. 


The weather of this month was remarkably distinguish- 
ed for its extreme heat, particularly during the first ten 
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days, which was greater for the same length of time than has 
ever beenexpericncedinthiscity. ‘lhe thermometer onthe 
3d stood, at 3 o’clock, in the shade, at 93 degrees ; on the 
4th, at 90; and, on the 5th, at 9 a. Mm. 86, at 12 noon, 
90, and at 2 Pp. M. at 93 degrees. On the 6th it rose as 
high as 96 ; the wind during these several days was chiefly 
from the south. The following week it became some- 
what moderate, was occasionally overcast ; wind easterly, 
and a refreshing shower fell on the 11th. On the 18th, 
19th, and on the 20th more rain again fell. For the re- 
mainder of the month the weather preserved an uncom- 
mon uniformity, the mercury in the thermometer expe- 
riencing a change but of few degrees, being generally at 
7 A. Ms at 72—76, at 3 P. M. 78—84, at 7 P. Me. 73—78. 
During this time also there were many cloudy and sultry 
days, and some rain. On the 31st, however, the ther- 
mometer stood at 3 P. M. at 86, and on the evening of the 
same day, we again had more rain, accompanied with 
wind from the south-west, which induced a very sudden 
change in the temperature of the weather.* 


—_ 





-— 


* From the accounts received from various parts of New-York, 
and from the different states, the same information is afforded rela- 
tive to the extreme heat of July. In Poughkeepsie, the intensity of 
the heat during some of the first days of this month is supposed not 
to have been equalled since the settlement of the country. The water 
Fallkill, a clear, running stream of considerable magnitude, a little 
north of this village, became so heated, that the cattle refused to 
drink thereof, and the fish therein died, and floated in large quantities 
upon the top of the water—(Public paper.) At Hudson, on the 3d, 
the thermometer stood at 98, and on the two preceding days at 96. 
Similar to this are the observations made in Vermont, New-Jersey, 
&c ; and at Philadelphia, on the 6th, at 5 o’clock, in the shade, the 
mercury stood as high as one hundred degrees. | 

Vox. If. re 
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AUGUST. 


The heat of August was moderate compared with that 
of the preceding month, and in other respects the weather 
was far more agreeable. On the 1st, so great was the 
change of temperature within the last twenty-four hours, 
that woollen clothing and blankets were comfortable. 
The thermometer, from the 2d to the 17th, imclusive, 
generally stood at or about 69, at 7 a. M. at 74, at 3 P. 
M. and at 7 P.M. at 70. During this time the atmosphere 
was frequently overcast or cloudy, and rain fell on the 
¥th, 9th, 10th, 11th, and 15th. The weather for the fol- 
lowing six days was, for the most part, extremely sultry ; 
the solar heat was much greater, and accompanied with 
but little wind, chiefly from the south-west ; and we had 
a small shower on the 22d. The remaining days of the 
month were generally clear and more agreeable ; the heat 
somewhat moderate ; a large quantity of rain fell on the 
29th, and considerable also on the 30th. 


SEPTEMBER. 


There were many clear and cool, not to say cold days, 
during this month. ‘The temperature of the weather for 
the first seven days, however, was nearly equal to that 
which we experienced during any part of August ; but on 
the 8th, and from that time until the 18th, it was unusual- 
ly cool for théseason; the wind chiefly northerly or west- 
erly ; and some rain fell on the 11th. On the 18th and 
19th the mercury stood at 3 Pp. M. at 79. ‘Fhe remaining 
days of September were uncommonly cold ; thermometer 
for most part, varying at 7 a. M. from 54 to 60, at 3 P. M. 
from 62 to 66, and at 7 Pp. m. trom 58 to 64. In the latter 
part of the mofth many days were either cloudy or over- 
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cast. On the afternoon of the 25th, we experienced a 
very sudden and severe gale; wind, at the commence- 
ment, from the west, and afterwards easterly. 





Observations on the Diseases of New-York, for the months 
of Fuly, August, and September, yy 1. 


Such has been the very extraordinary heat of the past 
season, especially during the months of July and August, 
that complaints of the stomach and bowels have been more 
frequent, both among adults and children, than we have 
been accustomed to witness at that season of the year. 

Such too was the excitement created by the inordinate 
temperature of the atmosphere, during the period men- 
tioned, that a very unusual number of inflammatory dis- 
eases also, at the same time, appeared, especially catarrh, 
ophthalmia, gout, rheumatism, inflammation of the liver, 
and of the intestines. In some cases, and those not a few, 
inflammation of the brain or coup de soleil, and apoplexy, 
were evidently ascribable to the same cause. 

But so intense was the heat of the last season, that 
among the labouring class of the poor, and particuiarly 
those recently arrived from the northern parts of Europe, 
and who are unaccustomed to the heat of our climate, a 
great number, not less than fifty, perished in this city, bes 
tween the first and fifth of July, by the imprudent use of 
cold water. Many others alsosuffered from the same cause, 
but were relieved from the irritation and spasms thus pro- 
duced, by the free use of laudanum and brandy, given 
internally, and spirituous fomentations applied to the 
bowels ; in some cases, death was manifestly hurried on 
by blood-letting. The use of the lancet, in instances of this 
kind, cannot be too severely reprobated. Upon future 
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occasions, the Board of Health, we trust, will take mea- 
sures to’prevent the recurrence of accidents of this sort, 
by exhorting our citizens to observe the valuable direc- 
tions prepared and published by the Humane Society of 
this city. Although the heat of the past season has pro- 
duced such fatal effects ; has greatly increased the violence 
of the ordi complaints of summer, and has been pro- 
ductive of many inflammatory diseases not commonly met 






with during that season, yet, it is certain that the febrile 
diseases of summer and autumn, viz. intermittent, remit- 
tent, and typhus fevers, were not more than usually pre- 
valent, nor manifested any increased malignity, but, in all 
respects, preserved their ordinary character and duration. 

As to yellow fever, we have once more the pleasure to 
congratulate the citizens of New-York on our total ex- 
emption from this terrible pestilence, notwithstanding the 
very different state of atmosphere experienced during the 
past summer from that of the preceding season, when we 
were equally exempt. ‘Then, we had not indeed a very 
great degree of heat, but certainly a great degree. of 
moisture, and were not wanting in filth; now, we have 
had heat to a degree scarcely ever experienced in our 
climate, with rather a dry atmosphere ; but, as to filth, per- 
haps we have not for ten years had so much. Some of our 
slips (Peck-slip in particular) have been, and still are in 
such a wretched state, as constantly to emit mephitic gas, 
insufferably offensive to the senses of all who have the 
misfortune to live in their neighbourhood. In the elo- 
quent language of Doctor ——-——, who, in his ac- 





count of Brooklyn, in 1809, when he was sent over by 
the health officer to hunt up the yellow fever in that vil- 
lage: “a fermentative process was so perceptible to the 
eye, that the surface was covered with bubbles, continually 
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bursting, and emitting a gas intolerable; from which, 
thousands of poisonous vapours might exhale, and infect 
a large city.” But, we have had, what the Repository 
and Mr. Noah Webster consider of more consequence, 
both as cause and harbinger of the yellow fever, than all 
other causes united, namely, a comet ; y e have hada 
comet, with its fiery tail, which, accordilitio these gen- 
tlemen, proves, beyond question, a pestilential atmosphere, 
that ought to fill the whole human race with horror. 
Besides this, we have had an almost total eclipse of the 
sun; yes, we have had all the requisites to generate pesti- 
lence, in abundance ; excessive heat, a moderate degree of 
moisture, plenty of filth, one or two eclipses, and a comet 
into the bargain! But, notwithstanding all this, we have 
entirely escaped the pestilential yellow fever; for, we have 
had a wise quarantine law, which has kept all vessels 
arriving from the tropics from approaching nearer than 
three hundred yards to our wharves. 

We believe that it may with strict truth be asserted, that 
the past season, and the season preceding, have, both, con- 
tained as many marks of a pestilential atmosphere, as we 
used to breathe ten years ago. What “the mortality 
among the cats” has been, we have not learned ; “ the 
cats (says Webster) perished in 1797,” and, we presume, 
cats perished in 1810 and 1811; but the mortality among 
the dogs has been unusually great, ever since the day that 
the corporation passed their fatal ordinance against them. 
The fish, we believe, have done pretty well this season ; 
we have heard of no sickly shad upon the coast ; and those 
brought to our market, it must be confessed, instead of be- 
ing ‘** thin, lean, and small,” as Mr. W. says they were in 
1791, have been uncommonly thick, fat, and large ; whether 
‘ the codfish taken on the banks of Newfoundland were; 
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(or were not) thin, small and sickly,” we have not heard 


Of the unfortunate d/ue-fish among the Indians, mentioned 
by the same writer, we have not heard a syllable. Tor- 
nadoes, the most tremendous, have been experienced in 
several parts of the United States, and prcbably hail 
stones have | at the same time; although we will not 
undertake tt te, that they ever equalled, upon an 
average, those which fell in Paris, as mentioned by Mr. 
Webster, which, he says, were eight pound weight a 
piece; rather larger than a common peck measure. 
Famine, we incline to believe, has not been experienced, 
even in Vermont, at least, not to that degree it did in 
4788, when the poor Vermontese were “ reduced to the 
necessity of feeding on tad-poles, boiled with pea-straw,” 
‘as is recorded by the same ingenious and sagacious 
author, as the Medical Repository calls Aim, in his * great 
work,” as they call zt. As to the hardness of the water, 
and sickness of the oysters, which, he thinks, decide the 
point, that the yellow fever is of domestic origin, and that 
it has its source in the elements alone, we shall say nothing, 
In ’93 and 94, he assures us, that the oysters on the coast 
ef Connecticut and Rhode Island, were “ all sickly, 
watery, and tasteless.” And this, probably, suggested to 
Dr. R—d, who, in turn, suggested to his townsmen, the 
Bostonians, the idea of passing a law against eating oys- 
ters, in order to prevent the prevalence of the yellow fever 
among themselves, who passed a law accordingly ; and, 
as people are very apt to go on when they have once got 
hold of a good thing, the * Boston folks” not only forbid 
eating oysters, which are always poor and thin in summer, 
but included clams also, which are then in perfection; so 
that for several years, no man in Boston has tasted either 
oyster or clam, from May to October, when the quarantine 
laws ceasee We had once a law against eating oysters 
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here, also, between May and September; but as. to 
clams, we did not include them, for the reason above 
given, and because they are not spelt with an R. The 
New-Yorkers, however, have always eat both oysters 
and clams all summer long, and we have had no more of 
the yellow fever for the last six years than the Bostonians, 
who do not eat them. Vegetation has, we believe, been ’ 
as luxuriant during the last six years as heretofore. That 
caterpillars were very numerous the last season, and pes- 
tered the kitchen maids, is too well known to need asser- 
tion ; that mosquitoes abounded, we may safely appeal to 
the inhabitants of Newark ; and that flies have fallen vic- 
tims the present year to some great epidemic, was evident 
to every one who took the trouble to look upon the ground 
as he walked beneath the poplars of Broadway and the Bat- 
tery ; though, whether those flies turned pale after death, like 
those mentioned by Mr. W. we are unable to state with suf- 
ficient certainty. The birds, we believe, have, the past year, 
eat their cherries and berries as they were wont ; a pleasure 
which, the Medical Repository informs us, was denied 
them ina yellow fever season at Wilmington, N.C. A 
letter from one of the valuable correspondents of that 
learned work, begins his account of the yellow fever ina 
southern state thus: ** The cherry trees were undisturbed 
by the common erial warblers; the marshes deserted by the 
ved-winged chirpers ; or the hedge-warblers had fled to 
some more friendly clime,” [so as to be fairly out of the 
way of the yellow fever.] Guinea pigs, too, have not 
been numbered among the victims to the ‘“ corrosive — 
quality of atmospheric water,” “ induced by septic acid,” as 
we are informed by Dr. Mitchill they were formerly. 
And we have the candour to confess, that we do not be- 
lieve that such pestilential exhalations have at any time 
issued from the chimney of any house in New-York, con- 
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taining sick people, as to “ kill dead upon the spot” five 
quails out of a flock flying over the house ; which we also 
find duly recorded in the Med. Rep. vol. 1. p. 524. and also 
in Webster, vol. 1. p. 248. We do not know, for we 
have not heard, whether a certain learned professor’s elec- 
trical machine has operated, or even been in order to ope- 
rate, any time within the last six years. Concerning the 
circumstance communicated to Dr. Mitchill by that learned 
gentleman and zealous champion for domestic origin, the 
late Dr. Cowan, viz. that soap, if mixed with water, and 
left to stand an hour in the third story, will become decom- 
posed, and refuse to make good lather, as we learn was the 
case in the epidemic in 1798, we frankly confess we be- 
lieve it, and believe also that it will forever be found to 
be the case, whenever Dr. Mitchill chuses to put it to the 
trial. 

But a truce to badinage. Is it not astonishing—is it not 
painful and humiliating, to find men of sense and charac- 
ter thus giving into the greatest absurdities, and yielding 
up themselves to the weakest credulity, in their futile at- 
tempts to support a theory ’—~a mistaken and most perni- 
cious theory ! 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have been received from Doctors M‘Bride, Gar- 
den, Currie, and several other correspondents, which will be attended 
to in our January number. 

We have also unwillingly postponed, for the same number, the 
Reviews of Dr. Williamson’s excellent performance on the Climate of 
the United States, and of the late practical work on the diseases of 
this country, from the pen of Dr. Currie. 











Errata.—In the last number, p. 100, 1. 3, instead of “ that peculiar 
species of contagion,” read “that particular species of contagion 


— peculiar to that disease.” In p. 93, L 14, insert “ the” betweer 
“rebuke” and “ bitter.” 
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